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DICE. 

The siege of Troy is the date usually assigned for 
the invention of dice playing. Isidorus of Seville 
attributes it to a warrior of the name of Alea, from 
whom, he says, the game took its name :— 

“ Alea est ludus tabulz inventa A Grecis, in otio Tro- 


jani belli, 4 quodam milite, nomine Alea, & quo et ars 
nomen accepit.”—Oviy., 1. xviii. c. 57. 


He is followed in this by Hugo von Trumberg,a Ger- 
man poet of the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
Ina poem which he ent tle s Der Renner he men- 
tions “Aber,” pr robably a slip of the pen for “Ale 
which the thyn 1e requires, as the inventor of “% it 
he calls Schachzabel, “a game which gives rise to 
much sin and mischi f?:— 

“Nun ist ein ander Spiel 
Des Herren pflegen, von dem doch viel 
Siinden und Schaden kommt gerne, 
Schachgabel ich euch das Spiel hnenne. 
Das fand ein Ritt r, hiess Aber, 
Tre ij dess doch venig fro, ” &e. 


Schachzabel, it is true, is often used to mean chess, 
but it is evi ide nt from the following passage, in 
which he enumerates the various throws and the 
“Siinden und Sch Jon ” which follow them, that he 
refers to a game of chance pl vyed with dice :— 

“Von Zincken quater Essen 

Sigt mancher in Kummers-Fressen, 

Von Zincke n quater Dre syen 
Mag mancher Waffen sclireyen. 


Von Zincken quater Duss 

Hat mancher ein ungerathen Huss. 
Von quater dreyen Zincken 

Muss mancher Wasser trincken. 

Von Zincken Dreyen und quater 

Weint manches Mutter und Vater. 

Von Zincken quater Duss und Sess 
Muss Mege, Luckart und Agnes 
Unberathen bleiben; wann es Jang thut 
Ihr Vater, das erbarme Gott. 

Suidas, though agreeing with Isidorus and Hugo 
as to the date of the invention, differs from them 
as to the inventor. Instead of the unknown Alea 
he mentions Palamedes, famous for his knowledge 
of mathematics and of astronomy. According to 
his interpretation of the game which he calls 
taBXa, and which seems to have resembled the 
modern a the board represented er 
world, the dice-box heave n, W hence all good and 
evil proceed. The passage is as follows in Wolf's 
translation :— 

“ Tabula nomen ludi; hance Palamedes ad Greaci exer- 

citus delectationem magna eruditione atque ingenio 
invenit. Tabula enim est mundus terrestris, duodenarius 
numerus est Zodiacus, ipsa vero area, et septem in ea 
grana sunt septem stella Planetarum. Turris est altitudo 
ceeli, ex qua omnibus bona et mala rependuntur.” 
To these authorities we may add Sophocles, who 
also attributes the invention of dice to Palamedes, 
in a play bearing the hero’s name, and quoted by 
Eustathius as follows — 


ov Arpo ovTos 


Ypovor Bas codutaras 


TETTOVS Ku TE ap) ius KOS. 


received, the Greek 
talus are the 
> form, we have the 


If, however, as is usually 
daotpayaXdos and the Latin 
and the alea in their pri 
authority of Home: ixing their origin at a time 
anterior to the Tro rar. I was after having 
slain the son of Amphidamas in a quarrel at dice 
that Patroclus was sent from home to be brought 
up with Achilles, in the house of Peleus :— 


aAA OFLOV WS ET; €V VUETEPOLTL OOMOLOLY, 


ene TUT covTa Mevoitios ’Oxdevros 


yev avd port TO Ar 

TM, ore L KaT And LOALAVTOS, 

twos, OVK eyeAwr, ap 
yoAw eis. Il. xxiii, 84-88, 


Herodotus, however, differs essentially from the 
authors already quoted. He b utterly ignores Pala- 
medes and the siege of Troy, and asserts that all the 
games that were played by me ans of the «Bos, of 
the “LTT pay a Aos, and of the od Lipa were invented 
by the Lydians, Stranger than this divergence 
from the generally received opinion is the origin 
which he assigns to these pastimes. It was not for 


recreation and amusement that the Lydians had 
recourse to them, but for the purpose of assuaging, 
or at least of forgetting, the pangs of hunger. 


time of 


Being reduced to half rations during a 
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famine, they hit upon the expedient of fasting one 
day and eating the next, and, in order to render 
this enforced abstinence less noticeable to their 
stomachs, of spending the whole of the fast day in 
the excitement of gambling :— 

avrot Avéoi Kal Tas 


Kare FTEWTUS, EWUTOI 


Paci be maryvias Tas 


re hie ri Kal 

Tape. rt Kat ar TOLKLT AL, 
TES" Tou Medvew 
tox ava THY Avdinv 


Avdors TEWS 


Woe av TwvV Ae 


Bac Anos 


ty 


Kat 


dud-yerv Aura; éovras’ peta be, WS Ov Gat, 


aXtwv Kat 


Xan 
avTov. TOTE Kae Twv KiBov 


Kal Tov T ns opaipys, Kal TOY 


TET TV. TOVTWY TV iperw ovK 
oikyiovyTat Aa sol. TOLEELT € Tov 
eSevpov7 Tas’ THY ev TOV v 

TACAY, ap oitia TiyV be 


Oat, TAVOMLEVOUS Tov i 
ec. 49. 

The original die of the ancients was, as has already 
been remarked, the talus, 2 small bone found in the 
foot joint of certainanimals. According to Pliny’s 
definition, “ rectum in articulo pedis os est, a 
eminens concavo, in vertebra ligatum” (Pliny, b. ii. 

] in playing was made 


c. 46). Later on the talus used 
in imitation of this bone, and consisted of six un- 
even and unequal Of these six sides two 
were broad and flat, and bore the numbers one 
and six respectively. Ace was termed canis or 
vulturius by the Romans, and «vey or xtos by the 
Greeks. Six, the highest and best throw, 
Venus and yoos. Two narrower sides, of which the 
one was slightly concave, the other slightly convex, 
bore the four and the three respectively. The 
extremities were not marked by any figures, two 
and five not occurring in the game. Such is the 
explanation given by one of the commentators on 
Martial, ii. 14 

“Formam seu figuram talorum tute conjectare potes, 
cum ad similitudinem talorum, qui in pedibus animalium 
sunt, effecti dicantur, et maximé Leonis, nec rotundi 
plane nec quadrati. Sex habent latera, sed quatuor tan- 
tum in usu ludentium, duo quippe sunt incurva, ut illis 
talus vix posset insistere, consistit tamen aliquando 
rectus: duo illa incurva Grieci esoaiaer, id est, antennas 
appellitant.”—Raderus ad Mart,, ii. 1. 14. 


ides. 


was called 


To this we may add Sabellicus’s commentary on 
a passage in Suetonius — 


“Tali latera suum singula numerum faciebant, latus 
quod unitatem habuit Canis sive Canicula appellabatur, 
et quia minimus is erat numerus, damnosus erat. Latus 
huic oppositum Venus dicebatur sive Cous, senarium 
continens, qui omnium maximus, sex lucrifaciebat 
nummos : reliqua duo Chius et Senio dicta, ternarium ille, 
hic quaternarium continens. Chius tres nummos, senio 
quatuo r lucrantes, Binarius et senarius in talo non erat 
numerus,’ 


The throw called Venus also received the name 
Basilicus from being that which determined the 
election of the rex convivii, or master of the revels, 
Hence the allusion in Horace :— 

** Quis udo 
Deproperare apio coronas 
Curatve myrto? Quem Venus arbitrum 
Dicet bibendi?” Horat., |. ii. od. 7 
To obtain the favour of a lucky cast it was custom. 
ary for players to invoke the 
their mistresses :— 

“ Talos arripio, Herculem, 

Jacto Basilicum.” Piaut., Curcul., ii, 3, 79. 
The lowest or unlucky cast was known as damnosi 
canes, an expression which we find in Propertius :— 


gods or sometimes 


avocoalmam meam nulrice 


Me quoque per talos Venerem qu: erent secundos, 
Semper damnost subsiluere canes. 
rop., iv. eleg. Viii 
To prevent cheating, or at least to render it less 
the dice were thrown through an instrument 
variously 


easy, 


which was termed turricula, Lucum, 


fritillus, 


“ Queerit compositos manus improba mittere talos 
Si per me (turriculam) misit, nil nisi vota facit.” 


i, open at both 
ent the 
This explains 


This instrument was funnel-shape: 
1 ds, and not« hed or or oved 
dice from sliding evenly through. 
the following passage in Ausonius : 
“ Vidimus et quondam tabulz certamine longo, 
Omnes qui fuerant, enumerasse bolos, 
Alternis vicibus quos praecipitante rotata 
Fundunt excisi per cava buxa gradus.” 
Amongst the 
to have been considered 
that Phraates, King of the Parthians, sent 
dice to Demetrius, King of Syria, as a reproach 
for his levity: “Regi Demetrio in opprobrium 
puerilis levitatis, taxillos aureos 4 rege Parthorum 
fuisse datos (fertur)” (Joh. Sarish., de Nugis 
Curial.). The tessere or Kiv/or 
similar to the modern dice, and require no further 
description. As regards the games in which they 
were used, they seem to have been chiefly three in 
number, zee rof3 Tpoatpe and 
LO LOS. In the first of these, which was 
usually pl: wed with three dice, the highest cast 
won the stake s. Three aces were 
three sixes the best throw, and it 
game that the expression, tpeis Tpeis 
(“neck or nothing”), was derived. Such at least 
is the explanation given by the commentators :— 
“Qui plura puncta attulisset, abibat victor; at cul 
tria tantum puncta ceciderant, infelicissimum jactum 
faciebat, ideoque certissime pe rdebat. Non erat enim 
qui posset infe rius punctum adducere. Indeque a 1 hanc 
ludi — referendum est istud proverbium rpeic 
xvot.”—Salmasius, ap. Souter ad vocem 


inside to prey 


Greeks these primitive dice seem 
childish. We are told 


rolden 


were precisely 


the worst and 
was from | this 


Kv wy, 

The second of these games, 7 Tpoarpertpov, se 
to have been very similar to that still in v 
amongst German students. 
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was determined before each main by each of the 
players in turn, Thus the highest odd or the 
highest even number might be selected, or again 
the product of the numbers of two of the dice 
divided by the third—indeed, any arbitrary com- 
bination, without regard to the rules in use for the 
other games. Ovid seems to allude to some such 
combination in the following distich :— 

“ Et modo tres jactet numeros, modo cogitet apté 

Quam subeat partem callida, quamque vocet.” 
De Arte Amandi, 1. ii. 

The third of the games which I have mentioned 
was played with dice, counters, and a board. 
Though critics and commentators have thought it 
worth their while to write long dissertations on 
the subject, all that we know about it is merely 
conjectural. The tabula, or board, seems to have 
borne some resemblance to our modern back- 
gammon board. It is at least described as con- 
sisting of twelve lines on each side : “* Constat ex 
bis senis lineis seu viis, scilicet ab utraque parte 
ludentium.” The men, or counters, were thirty in 
number, fifteen being of one colour and belonging 
to one player, fifteen of another and belonging to 
his adversary. They were called calculi. 


* Discolor ancipiti sub jactu calculus astat, 
Decertantque simul candidus atque niger: 
Ut quamvis parili scriptorum tramite currant, 
3 capiet palmam quem sua facta vocant.” 
We may gather from this that this game was not 
one of mere chance, but that it also required some 
skill, and that a good player could turn even un- 
lucky casts to his advantage. This is alluded to 
by Terence in the Ad 
“Tta vita est hominum quasi cum ludas tesseris, 
Si illud quod maximeé opus est jactu, non eadit ; 
Illud quod accidit, id arte ut corrigas.” 
Adel., iv. 7. 
It was consequently easy for a courteous player to 
manage his game so as to lose even against an 
inferior adversary. This is what Ovid advises 
lovers to do when playing with their mistresses :— 
“Seu ludet, numerosque manu jactabit eburnos ; 
Tu male jactato, tu male jacta dato.” 
De Art. Am. 
This game was so well known that many of the 
terms used in it became household words. It is 
thus that Cicero employs “reducere calculum” 
“Ttaque tibi concedo, quod in duodecim scriptis 
solemus, ut caleulum reducas, si te alicujus dati 
peenitet” (Cicero, in frag. Hortens.). The pro- 
verb, Kujo ad’ tepas, was an allusion to the 
line, “linea sacra,” which divided the tabula into 
two parts. When all the counters had reached 
the last division they were said to be “ad incitas,” 
Pt expression which we find used figuratively in 
autus :— 


Sy. Profecto ad incitas lenonem rediget, si eas 
abduxerit. 
Mi. Quin prius disperibit, faxo, quam unam calcem 
Civerit.’ Panul., iv. 2. 


The well-known exclamation, “ Jacta est alea,” 


was in use long before Ceesar uttered it, or at least 
its Greek equivalent, aveppidSw 5 xios, on the 
bank of the Rubicon. 

Though forbidden by the laws, “ vetita legibus 
alea,” dice playing seems to have been the favourite 
amusement of the Romans under the emperors. 
Augustus was addicted to it, as we learn from 
Suetonius :—“ Notatus est et ut pretiosa supel- 
lectilis Corinthiorumque precupidus, et alea 
indulgens” (Octav. Aug., c. 71). Claudius 
is said to have made it the subject of a 
treatise, and to have invented a board on which 
he could play in his carriage or litter: “ Aleam 
studiosissime lusit, de cujus arte librum quoque 
emisit. Solitus etiam in gestatione ludere, ita 
essedo alveoque adaptatis, ne lusus confunderetur” 
(Sueton., Claud. Cas., c. 33). And Domitian 
devoted all his leisure, early and late, to the dice- 
box: “Quoties otium esset, alea se oblectabat, 
etiam profestis diebus, matutinisqgue horis ” 
(‘Sueton., Flav. Domit., c. 21 

But gambling was not a vice of civilization 
alone. ‘Tacitus records that it was carried to such 
an extent among the Germanic tribes that players 
often staked their liberty on a cast of the dice. 
Amongst the wild Huns, if we admit the authority 
of the following extract, gambling seems to have 
been the chief object in life :— 

“ Ferunt Hunnorum populos omnibus bellum inferre 
nationibus, fneratoribus tamen esse subjectos ; et cum 
sine legibus vivant, alee solius le ; obzedire, in pro- 
cinctu ludere, tesseras simul et ar portare, et plures 
suis quam hostilibus ictibus interire. In victoria sud 
captivos fieri, et spolia suorum perpeti, qu pati ab hoste 
noverint. Ideoque nunquam belli studia deponere, quod 
victi alez ludo, cum totius pradz munus amiserint, 
ludendi subsidia requirunt bellandi periculo.”—A mbrosiu 
l. de Tob a, Cc. 10. 

To transcribe all the hard things that have been 
said of gambling by both pagan and Christian 
writers would far exceed our limits. One remark, 
however—it is from Aristotle—is so apt and so 
brief that it deserves a place. Gamblers, he says, 
are worse than thieves—the latter expose them- 
selves to peril for the sake of gain, but the former 
rob their friends, ot oe aro TOV Kep 
dis Sec Stddvar. To this may, in conclusion, be 
added an epigram, from an unknown author, bear- 
ing the quaint epigraph :— 

tessera quot latera, tot patibula 
** Queeris, cur facies bis monstret tessera ternas? 
Scilicet in sese tot gerit illa cruces. 
Ludentis prima est: Socium manet altera: rursum 
Tertia spectantem ; quarta docentis erit ; 
Quinta inventoris, sed judicis ultima muti 
Qui cruce non subolem sustulit atque patrem.” 


L. Barsé. 


Biickeburz, Schaumburg-Lippe. 
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DAINES BARRINGTON: WHITE'S 
SELBORNE.,” 

It was through Daines Barrington that Gilbert 
White’s papers on the Hirundinide were pre- 
sented to the savants of the Royal Society, and 
through Barrington’s encouragement, as the fifth 
published letter of Gilbert White to him shows, 
the simple, unobtrusive parish priest of Hampshire 
was induced to commence that Natural History of 
Selborne which ranks among the most delightful 
publications of our country. The debt of gratitude 
which the whole world owes to this pompous anti- 
quary for the gift of a book eagerly devoured both 
by the scientific student and the ignorant tyro can 
never be repaid. After this tribute of praise I 
shall not be deemed guilty of ingratitude to the 
memory of Daines Barrington if I extract from 
Charles Lamb’s essay, The Old Benchers of the Inner 
Temple, the following extraordinary anecdote, 
showing how little the receipt of White’s delightful 
letters had benefited his best-loved correspondent : 
“When the accounts of Barrington’s treasurership 
came to be audited, the following singular charge 
was unanimously disallowed by the bench: ‘ Item, 
disbursed Mr. Allen, the gardener, twenty shillings 
for stuff to poison the sparrows, by my orders,’” 
To me it is indeed marvellous that the favourite 
friend of the ardent naturalist of Selborne should 
ever have been seduced into ordering the destruc- 
tion of these cheerful visitants to the dull courts of 
the Temple. 

Permit me now, Mr. Editor, to ask in your 
columns a few questions which arise from Professor 
Bell’s edition of this English classic. In p. xlix 
of the introductory memoir there is printed an 
extract from an unpublished letter to Pennant. I 
own to a feeling of pain that the letter has not 
been printed in full : if there is no impediment to 
its publication would it not be well for it to be 
given to the world in the columns of “ N. & Q.” at 
this late hour? Gilbert White says in the twenty- 
second letter to Pennant (dated Jan. 2, 1769), “I 
am well acquainted with the south hams of Devon- 
shire”; and in the account-book under date of June 


30, 1752, is a payment of four pounds (the carriage 
first to London and then to Oxford costing with 
the “porterage into the cellar” a further sum of 
19s.) for a “ hogshead of cyder from the Southams 
of Devon.” The cider must have proved a great 
success, for in May of the following year Gilbert 
White paid 17. 17s. Gd. for a half hogshead, as a 
present for his father, and a like sum for the same 
quantity asa present to his “uncle White.” In 
letter 31 to Pennant ring-ousels are said, on the 
authority of “an observing Devonshire gentleman,” 
to frequent some parts of Dartmoor and to be bred 
there ; the same statement occurs in letter 39, and 
in letter 22 to Daines Barrington swallows are said, 
no doubt on the authority of the same Devonshire 
gentleman, to have arrived at South Zele in that 


county on April 25 in 1774. Is the name of this 
gentleman known, and at what period of his life 
did Gilbert White obtain his knowledge of the 
South-hams district of Devonshire? The seventh 
letter to Churton, containing the sentence, “I wil] 
take care of your Rex platonicus and hope I shal] 
bring it you at Exeter,” suggests that Churton may 
have drawn him into the West, ,but the last word 
I venture to think should be read Easter. The 
thirty-eighth letter to Barrington concludes with 
what Gilbert White terms a “lovely quotation” 
from Lucretius. Mr. Bell reprints from a review 
of White’s Selborne, which appeared in the Topo- 
grapher for 1789, a translation of this passage 
originally published in Nonnets and other Poems, 
[Anon.] Lond., Wilkie, 1785, and adds that he 
had not succeeded in discovering its author. It 
may save a future editor some trouble if I state 
that the translation was by Sir Egerton Brydges; 
I feel but little doubt that the review in the 
Topographer was also from his pen. The first 
edition of Sonnets and other Poems appeared 
without the author’s name in March, 1785, buta 
new edition in the same year, and a subsequent 
edition in 1795, bore his name on the title-page, 
Is Hatt’s History of Oxfordshire (p. xxi of memoir) 
an error for Plot’s?) The date 1770, assigned to 
letter 35 to Barrington, should be 1777. Gray's 
Beqgar’s Opera (ii. 262, note) is of course a pro- 
voking misprint for Gay's. I cannot but think 
that if letter 13 to Samuel Barker were shown to 
the head of the Rashleigh family, he could suggest 
a solution for the illegible name of the place where 
Mrs. Rashleigh saw rushes in use in 1775. 
P. W. Trerotres. 


THE PURY FAMILY, Xe. 
(Continued from p. 242.) 

When the siege commenced Pury was equally 
active in arms and in council, and attempts to seduce 
him were renewed, but without effect. In Dorney’s 
Diurnall we read :— 

“Thursday, 17th August. This day a printed paper, con- 
teyning the king’s message and our answer thereto, was 
sent out of the king’s army unto Mr. Alderman Pury, 
with a persuasive letter for the surrendering up of the 
citie, the close of which printed paper runs thus :— Let 
the world now judge, if his Majestie could have senta 
more gratious message to his most loyall subjects, and 
whether these desperate rebels deserve any mercy, who 
after so many offers do still refuse a pardon; but since 
their returning this rebellious answer they have set their 
own suburbs on fire, which surely is not to keep the city 
either for King or Parliament.’ [A copy of this ‘ printed 
paper’ is amongst the Tanner MSS.] At the same time 


there was also sent unto him certain specious consider 
ations and reasons subtilly composed to satisfie conscience 
in the delivering up of the citie, notwithstanding the late 
oath and protestation, wherewithall the said Capt. Pury 
being not convinced, did not divulge the same till after 
the seige was raised.” 


It appears also that Pury with others became 
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security for moneys raised to support the garrison, | speech recorded in a former number of “N. & Q.” 


for in a letter dated May 19, 1646, signed by “ Lau. 


appears to have given great offence to the Church 


Singleton, Maior,” and others, and addressed “To | party during his life and long after his death. Of 


the worshipple o" Honoured frynd, John Lenthall, 


Esq., 2 member of the Hon"’* House of Com’s,” | Gloucester, published in 1819, affords an amusin 


they say :— 

“ We have often represented o” necessitous condic’on to 
the Hon"* House of Com’ons, but have not yet obtayned 
any effectual meanes for supply of moneys to discharge 
o city lands and Mr. Alderman Pury and others, who 
undertooke for moneys borrowed and arrears taken up 
for the Parlt forces here in o" great extremity to keep 
them fro’ mutiny, nor yet to satisfy the remaynder of o* 
Billett money or o* great losses for the necessary defence 
of the place.” 

The sufferings of the citizens were in truth very 
creat, for it appears by a presentment of the Grand 
Jury in July, 1646, that 241 houses had been de- 
stroyed, with the goods in them, and that the value, 
which they say will be rather found undervalued 
than overvalued, amounted (inclusive of 2,000/. 
for the damage done to the meadows surrounding 
the city) to 28,7207. It was probably in consider- 
ation of the liability he had undertaken for these 
losses and for engagements for the supply of the 
city and garrison that the Parliament afterwards 
awarded him compensation. It appears that the 
Parliament awarded him 41, a week. Mr. Webb 
says he was one of the earliest that obtained repar- 
ation for losses, and it was assigned to him out of 
the estate of the Marquis of Worcester. The 
Royalist pamphlet before mentioned says he “had 
3,001. given him, and Mr, Gerrard’s place in the 
Petty Bag worth 4001. per ann.” His subsequent 
devotion to the cause of the Parliament appears to 
have brought upon him the enmity of the soldiers 
when the army and Parliament quarrelled, for in 
1647 his house in London was attacked and he 
himself was assaulted, for which the House sent 
some of his assailants to Newgate. 

He was elected mayor of the city in 1653, and 
continued to represent it in Parliament until 1656, 
when he was succeeded by his son, to be hereafter 
mentioned. But though so far retired from public 
life he was by no means indifferent to the welfare 
of what he deemed to be “the good old cause,” and 
when, upon the death of Oliver Cromwell and the 
abdication of Richard, the designs of the king’s 
iriends became apparent, and Massie, soldier of 
fortune as he was, had changed sides and was 
hovering about the country with the view of se- 

curing the city, we learn from the Commons’ 
Journals, July 30, 1659, that Alderman Pury and 
his son raised and armed 300 foot in Gloucester, 
for which they received the thanks of Parliament by 
letter from the Speaker. He died August 13, 1666, 
and is buried with his ancestors in the church of 
St. Mary de Crypt, where there is a monument to 
his memory. Of such a person and in such times 
the reputation accorded to him by partisans and 
*pponents must have been very conflicting, but his 


this the learned Fosbrooke, in his History of 
illustration, for, speaking of the Civil War, he 
writes (p. 213) :— 

“ At this period a person who under the wise adminis- 
tration of Elizabeth would probably have been a syco- 
phant took advantage of the times to recommend seizure 
of the Chapter property, that tenants who held their 
estates under leases nearly equal to freehold might be 
turned into rack-renters, and highways might be kept in 
repair by persons who never used a road for the benefit 
of those who did. It is not a shadow of difference to the 
publick whether a clergyman or a layman is landlord of 
an estate; but in all ages there are men who substitute 
regular habits and austere deportment for honour and 
sentiment, who were they in the army would for knavery 
be broke in a week. We know Joseph Surface and Blifil; 
and this person, of the name of Pury, made a fortune by 
the rebellion, being Signior Manuel Ordonnez in Le Sage, 
who never walked out without downcast eyes and 
counting his beads, and gained a good estate by manag- 
ing the concerns of the poor.......It is needless to observe 
that these remarks allude to the speech of Master Thomas 
Pury, which as merely seditious is not here printed.” 

The italics are those of the learned historian, who 
probably felt relieved after this ebullition. 

J. 3. 

Temple. 

(To be continued.) 


sISHOPsTONE Cuurcu: THE Earurer Styies 
or EcciestasticaL ARCHITECTURE.—James Hur- 
dis, D.D. (ante, p. 242), is buried at Bishopstone ; 
at least, 2 mural tablet erected there by his sisters 
records that he died in 1801, aged thirty-eight. 
[ confess, however, that when I visited this church 
in the year 1875, in company with a friend, we 
passed lightly by the grave of Hurdis, and spent 
our time in studying the features of the early 
styles of architecture, of which we have here so 
interesting an example. The tower consists of 
| four stages, with a corbel table and capping, and 
resembles that at Newhaven, both being early 
Norman. The circular heads of the small windows 
are formed of one stone ; and in this feature, which 
occurs also in the sills of the windows of the north 
aisle, we recognize the transition from the style 
which generally prevailed before the Conquest. 
The porch is lofty and curious, and is, perhaps, 
the oldest part of the whole building. From the 
nave you pass into the chancel through an Early 
English archway, exhibiting shadowed mouldings, 
capitals with projecting foliage, and the square 
abacus, which last is a special feature of the 
earlier development of the first pointed style. So 
much is this the case that I scarcely think there is 
an example of a square abacus in the whole of 
Salisbury Cathedral, at all events above the 
| ground floor, and that although we have at Salis- 
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bury the normal example of an Early English 


|ciative in matters of taste than their forefathers. 


building. On the other hand, at Chichester the | A study of such remnants of a bygone fashion 


square abacus is a common feature in the earlier 
example of the same style which is there pre- 
sented ; and from Salisbury you have only to pass 
on to the curious remains of the church at Ames- 
bury to find this feature occurring again. I need 
hardly mention what every ecclesiologist is well 
aware of—that the churches on the seaboard of 
Sussex afford a favourable field for the study of 
the Norman, pre-Norman, and Early English styles. 
Early English woodwork is not common, but there 
is a good specimen in the curious building known 
as St. Mary’s Hospital, at Chichester, and again 
at Findon, near Worthing. But I must pause, 
and bring these somewhat disjointed observations 
to a close. 

No one that loves to ponder reverently and 
humbly over the thoughts and records which our 
forefathers have left impressed on the walls and 
sculptured pillars of our ancient churches, but 
must mourn over and often resent the intrusion 
of the modern restorer, who has so often con- 
founded old and new, with his imitations and his 
confusing process of alteration and adaptation. 
Would that the Society for the Preservation of 
Ancient Buildings, or some similar body, might 
exert an influence to arrest the progress of “ re- 
storation,” as it has often been carried on in our 
obscurer villages as well as in the more public 
edifices. It is not now too late for the archdeacons 
or other local authority to take in hand the busi- 
ness of exercising some superintendence over 
restorations ; and at least they might provide us 
with some reliable record whereby we may dis- 
tinguish the old from the new, before the memory 
of recent changes has entirely passed away. 


S. A. 
Turnham Green Vicarage. 
ILLUSTRATED Visitinc CARDS AND TRADES- 


MEN’s AppRESS Carps.—Some years ago (I regret 
that I cannot furnish the date) I think that I sent 
you a short contribution on the subject of the pic- 
torial visiting cards of the last century, in the hope 
that some of your correspondents would respond, 
and that, after a few good examples set, the present 
tasteless uniformity of “ pasteboards” might be 
varied by a recurrence to the beautiful productions 
of a less utilitarian age. A reference to Chambers’s 
Book of Days (June 5) will give an idea of what 
might be done nowadays, and if the demand arose 
the greatly neglected art of vignette engraving 
would doubtless speedily experience a revival. 
The cognate branch of industry, that of the en- 
graving of tradesmen’s vignette address cards, only 
needs un intelligent resuscitation to become general. 

The cheapness of lithography has done much to 
debase the style of these appeals to a race of cus- 


| trivial though they may appear, will be well re. 
| paid, and I shall be glad to correspond with any of 
| your subscribers who may happen to have speci. 
mens of cards or plates of either of the varieties ] 
have mentioned, and to receive offers of them fron 
any who may have them for disposal. I includ 
heraldic book-plates in these last remarks, 
J. Euior Hopexry. 

9, Dynevor Gardens, Richmond, Surrey. 

Sate py Canpie.—“‘ N. & Q.” contains many 
notices of this old method of sale ; the following 
passage from the Fourth Report of the Historical 
MSS. Commission may therefore be interesting. 
It is from the Calendar of the House of Lords 
MSS. for October, 1641 :— 

“ Affidavit of Solomon Smith respecting the sale of 
the St. John Baptist, by the candle, at the Red Lion 
tavern at Ratcliffe in the afternoon of the 25th of Sept 
last. After the reading of their lordships’ order a wax 
candle, above an inch in length, was set on the edge of ¢ 
knife, and he that should bid most for the said ship, 
apparel, and furniture, before the said candle was out, 
should be the buyer, at which time the ship was bought 
by George Warner for 1,600/.” 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Moses’s Rop.—It may interest some of your 
readers to know that in the library of the British 
Museum exists a representation of the rod with 
which Moses smote the rock. See Vendramini, 
A., Museum Vendramenum, 4to. 1627 (MS.), p. 37, 
“Verga dell’ arbore, con il quale Mosé percosse la 
pietra.” It is a very crooked stick, being intended 
to express the force of the blow. Lovis Facas. 


Oup or “Ve tvet.”—-Mr. H. C. Coote, 
in his Romans of Britain, p. 35, just published, 
instances the old spelling “welvet” for his argu- 
ment as to the use of the letter w in the English 
language. I have come across another spelling 


of this word, which perhaps may be worthy of: 
note, namely “ welwet.” Among the parish records 
of Hammersmith is a list of the property of the 
church in 1670, in which the following item occurs, 
as printed in the local newspaper : “ 1 Pulpit wit 
a cloth and cushion of welwet.” 

G. LAvuRENCcE GOMME 


ueries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


A Devonsnire Custom.—Mrs. Bray, in het 
Traditions of Devonshire, describes a curious 
custom formerly prevalent, and perhaps still known 
in that county, at harvest time. She says:— 

“When the reaping is finished, towards evening the 


tomers whom we must, I fear, consider less appre- | labourers select some of the best ears of corn from the 
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These they tie together, and it is called 
the nack. The reapers then proceed to a high place. 
The man who bears the offering stands in the midst, 
elevates it, while all the other labourers form themselves 
into a circle about him. Each holds aloft his hook, and 
ina moment they all shout these words: ‘ Arnack (or 
ah nack), arnack, arnack, wehaven (pronounced wee-Lav- 
en), wehaven, wehaven !’ This is repeated three several 


sheaves. 


times. 

What is the meaning of these strange words ? 
No one has ever yet explained—or, as far as I 
know, attempted to explain—them, but it seems to 
me that they are a remnant of the ancient speech 
f the British people (the Gaelic), spoken in these 
islands before the Roman, Saxon, and Danish 
invasions, two thousand years ago, and not yet 
wholly extinct in Scotland and Ireland. Arnach, 
which is like no Saxon or Anylo-Saxon word, is, 
I think, derived from the Celtic or Gaelic air or 
ar, to plough, whence airean, & ploughman, a 
husbandman, and aireanach, pertaining to hus- 
bandry, corrupted, when the meaning had been 
lost, into the Devonshire word arnack. Wehaven, 
in like manner, is a corruption of eubhach (pro- 
nounced eu vach), a ery, 2 shout, and eubhaichean, 
© curaichean, shouts and huzzas, whence the 
:pparent gibberish cited by Mrs. Bray would 
signify si Husbandry ! husbandry ! (or the fruits of 
husbandry) huzza! huzza! huzza!” Perhaps 
some of the philological correspondents of “N.& Q.” 
ry be able to throw further—or different—light 
upon the question. Cnartes Mackay. 

Fern Dell, Mickleham, Surrey. 


Cuevatier D'Eox.—Are the papers entrusted 
by the D’Eon fainily to M. Gaillardet, and on 
vhich the life of this extraordinary personage by 
M. Gaillardet is mainly founded, still in existence ? 
If so, can they be consulted and where ! 

Tuomas CuaLtoner, THE RecicipE.—Can any 
Clerkenwell antiquary tell me whether this 
gentleman, 2 son of Sir Thomas Challoner, was a 
resident in Clerkenwell, “in the spacious fair 
house built by his father,” at the time of the trial 


of Charles I. ? J. Troms. 


_ “Tuer Gotpen Ack; or, ENGLAND Ix 1822-3, 
&c.—A friend, knowing I am much interested in 
Cheshire books and authors, has kindly presented 
me with a copy of an octavo pamphlet published 
anonymously in 1823, and bearing the following 
title :-— 

: “The Golden Age; or, England in 1822-3: in a 
Poetical Epistle to a Friend Abroad. Second Edition, 
enlarged [two quotations, one Latin, the other English). 
a printed for James Ridgway, Piccadilly, 1823.” 
rp. Ov. 

In the preface the author writes :— 

“The public having thought the following trifle 
vorthy @ sec md edition, and having indulged in various 
‘urmises respecting its author, I have seized this oppor- 
‘unity of setting all further doubt at rest by putting my 
name to a work which will at least show that I value the 


good of my country far above the present sunshine of 
court favour, or the more remote contingencies of 
honours and preferment.” 
This is signed “ J. Jobson, LL.D., Slutchby in the 
Fens, May 29, 1823,” which is obviously fictitious. 
The special interest of this copy, however, consists 
in the fact that some previous possessor has written 
on the title-page, evidently about the time the 
pamphlet appeared, “This poem is by E. Daven- 
port, Jun., Esq., son of Mr. D., one of the present 
members for Cheshire,” and adds on the fly-leaf, 
“Tn the first edition the author prefers these two 
lines as a beginning :— 
‘ Friend of my secret thoughts, who best can tell 
How in my country I have loved to dwell.’” 

Davies Davenport, of Woodford and Capes- 
thorne, Esq., was M.P. for Cheshire from 1806 to 
1830. His eldest son, Edward Davies Davenport, 
was born April 27, 1778, and at this time would 
be about forty-five years of age. Can any of your 
correspondents send any further particulars con- 
cerning this poetical pamphlet, or in any way 
throw light upon its authorship ? 

J. P. Earwaker, F.S.A. 
Withington, near Manchester. 


DE Roos, or Youtox.—This person 
had a grant from Edward I. in the thirty-fifth 
year of his reign, to hold weekly markets and 
annual fairs in his manor of Haltwhistle, in the 
county of Northumberland, which manor by 
settlement, on the marriage of his daughter, passed 
to the Musgraves. Nicholson and Burn suppose 
this William de Roos, of Yolton, to be identical 
with William de Roos, Lord of Kendal, second 
son and heir of his mother, Margaret de Brus, 
wife of Robert de Roos, Lord of Wark. This 
could not be, as his father’s name was Alexander 

vide Hodgson, ii. 3, 115, and the Yorkshire 
Visitation, 1575), Was Alexander a younger son 
of Robert de Roos, Lord of Hamlake and Wark, 
who married Isabella, daughter of William the 
Lion, and obtained with her the manor of Halt- 
whistle ? E. H. A. 

Boox.”—The Bermuda Com- 
pany, writing in 1616 to Captain Daniel Tucker, 
say: 

“« Because we conceave that Mr. Bonneile’s Book lately 
sett forth, recommended unto vs by his Ma'", will be of 
special use for the instructing of the people in the 
raising of those rich and staple comodities w'" wee most 
earnestly desyre and in some pte hope may be raised wee 
thought it good at present to send some of them.” 

The receivers were to pay half a pound of tobacco 
apiece for the copies. The Bonneile in question 
was probably David Bonneile, or Bonnel, “ born in 
Norwich, the son of an Alien, a merchaunt,” living 
in East Cheape in 1618. Can any reader oblige 
me with the name of the book? There are several 
works in the British Museum by authors of the 
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same name, but none of so early date as 1616, and 
none which answers the description. 


Liyn Corn Stwe.—Can any reader of “N. & Q.” 
tell me the meaning of this name of one of the 
smallest of Welsh llyns, situated amid the rugged 
summits of Craig ddrwg, in Merionethshire ? 

J. L. Waker. 


Tne Biessinc or Cramp Rixes.—Mr. Pegge, 
in his Curialia, has annexed to the service in use 
for the royal healing a service, taken from a folio 
Prayer Book of 1710, for the blessing of cramp 
rings. Is there any known history of this public 
superstition ? GWAVAS, 


Mrs. Cranmer’s Marriace.—The celebrated 
Cranmer was married, I believe, whilst the old 
canonical law of marriage was in force. Was he 
afterwards remarried to the lady ! F.S.A,. 

Mivtoy’s First Wirr, Mary 
Oct. 26, 1643, the House of Lords ordered that 
Mrs. Mary Powell should have a pass to go into 
Berkshire and return again to London (Journals, 
vol. vi. p. 273). Was this the first wife of Milton 
The uncertainty of the date of the poet’s marriage 
with Mary Powell of Forest Hill, near Oxford, 
provokes the inquiry. According to Phillips he 
was married to this lady about Whitsuntide 
(May 21) that year, and shortly afterwards she left 
her husband’s home, to return about Michaelmas. 
The register of the marriage had not been found 
when Mr. Masson was writing the second volume 
of his Life of Milton (p. 505). 

Joun E. Bamey. 


Empser Days.—The usual derivation given of 
the term “ember days” is,as in Ogilvie’s Dictionary, 
the Saxon root ymb, about, and the Gothic word 
ryne, % course or race, hence ember days are eXx- 
plained to be “ days which recur at certain seasons 
in the course of the year.” May I inquire whether 
any etymological objection can be made to the 
much simpler derivation from the usual sense of 
the word embers, viz. as meaning cinders or hot 
ashes, from the Danish word eine, to steam or 
smoke? No one doubts that the term Ash 
Wednesday is to be derived from the ancient con- 
nexion of ashes or cinders with days of abstinence. 
Why should not the expression “ember days” be 
similarly explained, these days being also days of 
fasting or abstinence ? G. F. W. Munsy. 

Turvey Rectory. 


“ ALice WonpERLAND.”—One of your corre- 
spondents, speaking of living English verse- 
writers, stated that the real name of “ Lewis Carroll” 
is Mr. Dodgson. In the list of “Pen Names” 
prefixed to Whitaker’s Referenc: Catalogue of 
Current Literature Mr. D. C. Lutwidge is said to 


be the author of Alice. 


correct ? Ep. I. M. 
Forp : Hetns.—Can_you give me any informa. 
tion as to the family of Ford? Two brothers were 
Nonconformist ministers in Suffolk in 1731. Also 
as to a painter named Heins, of Norwich, 1731, and 
portraits by him ? 


Pritrot AND Famities,—Of the 
manor of Hoggeston or Hoxton, Lysons, in his 
Environs of London, says :— 

“In 1485 John Philpot died seized (inter alia) of this 
manor of Hoggeston with the appurtenances, leaving hig 
son John his heir No records are to be found, nor js 
the site known, probably it was Balmes, which appears 
to have belonged to Sir John Philpot in the early part of 
the seventeenth century.” 

And writing of the manor of Aschewys or Mile 
End, he says :— 

“In the reign of Richard IIT. it was the property of 
Sir John Philpot, who settled it upon his son John, when 
he married Alice Stourton .I think it probable that 
the manor of Mile End continued many years in the 
family of Philpot, as it appears by the parish register 
that Sir George Philpot resided in that hamlet about the 
middle of the last (i.e. seventeenth) century.” 

Lysons mentions (vol. ii. p. 452) the burial at 
Stepney of “ Elizabeth, wife of Sir George Phil- 
pott, of Mile End, Knt., Aug. 11, 1616.” 

Can any one give me, or tell me where I can 
trace, Sir George’s descent from the Sir John Phil- 
pot who died in 1485? also what male descend- 
ants Sir George left ? 

Lysons, treating of Hackney, mentions a John 
Phillpott as having been buried there in 1729. 
Robinson, in his History of Stoke Newington, 
describing the tomb, gives the date as “5 Dee, 

730,” adding “aged 35. Also Mrs. Rebecca 
Phillpott, mother of the above said.” 

The Hackney burial register has an entry in 
1750 respecting a Mrs. Mary Philpot. Were these 
Hackney Philpots (the name is variously spelt) 
connected with the Philpots of Mile End? If s0, 
how? The Hackney Philpot arms were Gules, a 
cross or, between four daggers proper, pommels and 
hilts or—an augmentation granted to Sir John 
Philpot when Lord Mayor of London, and not the 
older arms. EARLSCOURT. 


Retayep or ?—What is the passive 
participle of relay? Should we say, “ That turf was 
relayed this year,” or relaid ? In lay, waylay, ms 
lay, inlay, and overlay we make the participle in 
aid, but in delay, allay, and all other verbs that 
end with ay, except slay, we make it in ayed. 


R. C. A. P. 


Corsican Sear.—When the gallant but unfor- 
tunate Baron Neuhoff was accepted by the Cor- 
sicans as their king in 1736, one of his earliest 
measures was to establish a mint, and at the same 
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time he caused a great seal to be prepared. This 
seal is one inch and seven-eighths in diameter, 
and bears a shield surmounted with a royal crown, 
two savages with clubs as supporters, and the 
motto “In te Domine speravi.” The bearing on 
the shield appears to be, Party per pale sable and 
argent, three links of a chain and a Moor’s head 
couped proper. Horace Walpole, who took a 
kindly interest in the ex-king (World, No. viii., 
Feb, 22, 1753), had a great seal of Corsica, which 
was sold at Strawberry Hill in 1842, but I have 
reason to doubt whether it really was the great 
seal, and should be glad to know what has become 
of it. I should also like to know when the broken 
chain became part of the national arms. It might 
have been adopted when the Moorish yoke was 
first cast aside, or when the rule of Genoa, which 
was quite as hard to bear, was revolted from. 
Epwarp 


Mis1ature O11; Parntixe on Coprer or Kine 
Cuartes L, in a substantial gold case, enamelled 
blue, oval shape, adapted to be worn by a ribbon 
round the neck; size 2in. by 1lZin. Three of 
these were said to be taken by Sir Peter Lely after 
sentence of death on the king. Can any one give 
information as to any of these miniatures ? 


( R. L. 


Wnhorven “HEARS THE WHISTLERS” WILL 
piz.—A novel published not very long since 
alluded to this superstition. The scene was laid 
in Cornwall. It illustrates Spenser’s Faery Queene, 
ii, xii. 36. What was the name of the novel ? 


Wa 


A Wetsn Manor.—The text of an old MS. in 
the College of Arms leads me to ask your Welsh 
contributors if there is a manor called “ Radnor ” 
in Flint or Denbigh, and if it belonged before 1500 
toa Jenkyn Mathew. M. 


Actnors or Books Wantep.— 

Essays, Moral, Philos phical, and Stomachical, on the 
Important Science of Good Living. By Launcelot Stur- 
geon, Esq., Fellow of the Beef-Steak Club, and an 
Honorary Member of several Foreign Pic-Nics, Kc. 
1822.—Who was the real author of this satirical work ? 

FrREDERIC WAGSTAFF. 

Our Staple Manufactures: a Series of Papers on the 
History and Progress of the Linen and Cotton Trades in 
the North of Treland. Belfast, 1855. S8vo. 

A Few Words on the Eastern Question, London, 
1860. Syo. 

The. Goth ic Re naissance f its Origin, Progress, and 
Principles. London, 1860, vo. 

A Faniliar Epistle to Robert J. Walker, &c. From 
an Old Acquaintance, London, 1863. 8vo. 

ABBA, 


_ Who is the compiler of The Book of Familiar Quota- 
tions, &e., third edition, dedicated to Dr. T. Herbert 
Barker, Whittaker & Co , 1862? J.D 

Hermit in London.—It consists of a series of sarcastic 
sketches on various subjects. LEFTWICHE. 


Avrtnors or QvotTations WANTED.— 
“T tremble from the edge of life to dare 
The dark and fatal leap, having no faith, 
No glorious yearning for the Apocalypse, 
Sut like a child that in the night-time cries 
For light I ery, forgetting the eclipse 
Of knowledge and of human destinies.” 
J. R. 8. C. 
* Filled the stage with all the crowd 
Of fools pursuing and of fools pursued, 
Whose ins and outs no ray of sense discloses, 
Whose deepest plot is how to break folks’ noses.” 
sRANDER MATTHEWS. 
What “ old poet” wrote the lines, 
“ Vast plains and lowly cottages forlorn, 
Rounded about by the low wayering sky”? 
They do not sound old, J. D. 


Replies. 


NIMIS FELIX,” &e. 
(5 S. ix. 87.) 

Paul the Deacon, who entered the monastery of 
Monte Cassino on the conquest of Lombardy by 
the Franks, and died between 790 and 796, wrote in 
praise of St. John Baptist the well-known hymn 
commencing “ Ut queant laxis.” The first syllable 
of each half line of the first stanza suggested, as is 
well known, to Guido Aretino what is technically 
called “sol-faing.” In the Sarum Breviary, 
as well as in the Roman, this hymn of fourteen 
stanzas is divided into three portions, of which 
the first, “Ut queant laxis,” is appointed for 
vespers ; the second, “ Antra deserti,” for matins ; 
and the third, “ O nimis felix,” for lauds of St. John 
Baptist’s Day. Mr. Copeland’s translation of the 
stanza, “ Serta ter denis” (in Hymns of the Week 
and Hymns of the Season), expresses the sense 
accurately, and will guide H. N. to a literal 
translation 

“While some with wreaths of increase thirty-fold 

Are crownéd, other some twice thirty wear, 

Thee with thrice glorious weight 

The hundredth fold adorns.” 
The allusion is to the closing words of the parable 
of the sower, “and bringeth forth some an hun- 
dredfold, some sixty, some thirty.” St. Jerome 
and St. Athanasius assign the yield of the hun- 
dredfold to virgins, of the sixty to widows, and of 
the thirtyfold to the faithful and holy wedded. 
St. Cyprian gives the hundredfold to martyrs, the 
sixty to virgins, the thirty to the married. St. 
Augustine (De Virginitate, xlv.) alludes to four 
interpretations :— 

“ What the meaning is of that difference of fruit- 
fulness, let them see to it who understand these things 
better than we; whether the virginal life be in fruit an 
hundredfold, in sixtyfold the widowed, in thirtyfold the 
married; or whether the hundredfold fruitfulness be 
ascribed unto martyrdom, the sixtyfold unto continence, 
the thirtyfold unto marriage; or whether virginity, by 
the addition of martyrdom, fill up the hundredfold, but 
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when alone be in sixtyfold, but married persons bearing 
thirtyfold arrive at sixtyfold, in case they shall be mar- 
tyrs ; or whether—what seems to me more probable, for- 
asmuch as the gifts of Divine grace are many, and one is 
greater and better than another, whence the apostle 
says, Bul emulate ye the better gifts—we are to understand 
that they are more in number than to allow of being 
distributed under those different kinds.” 

St. John Baptist, celebrated in the hymn as virgin, 
“nesciens labem nivei pudoris,” and martyr, 
“ prepotens martyr,” is reckoned to have filled up 
the hundredfold, and therefore to be adorned with 
the richest crown. Daniel, Thesaurus Hymnolo- 
gicus, vol. i. p. 211, has a long and interesting 
note on the stanza; and Valentianus, Hymnodia 
Sanctorum Patrum, p. 410, gives a summary of all 
that has been written upon it. 

Wituiam Cooke, F.S.A. 
The Hill House, Wimbledon. 


This is the third portion of a hymn appropriated 
to the festival of the nativity of John the Baptist, 
of which the first portion is sung at matins, the 
second at lauds, and the third at vespers. It is of 
very early date, and bears a curious history. 
Paulus, a monk of Aquileia, whose date is not 
known, but probably in the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury, having lost his voice, addressed this hymn to 
John Baptist as most likely to help him, be- 
cause at his birth his father Zacharias recovered his 
power of speech, and he himself was “the voice 
crying in the wilderness.” Hence the hymn was 
adopted for use on St. John’s Day, and John came 
to be considered the patron saint of singers and 
songs of the Church. It is said also to have been 
used as a charm against hoarseness or loss of voice 
(Gavanti, Th. iii. p. 475). It was probably for 
this reason that Guido of Arezzo (a.p. 1030) 
adopted the first syllables of the half lines of the 
first verse as the basis of his musical notation, Ut, 
Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La :— 

“« Ut queant laxis Resonare fibris, 
Mira gestorum Femuli tuorum, 
Solve pollute Zabii reatum, 
Sancte Johannes.” 
The entire hymn will be found in Daniel's The- 
saurus, vol. i. p. 205. The reading of the verse 
referred to by H. N. is somewhat different from 
that given by him :— 
Trina centeno cumulata fructu 
Te sacer ornant.” 
The meaning of it is thus explained by a quotation 
from 2 note of Hilarius :— 


“Tres ordines hic notantur...... conjugati, continentes, 
et wirgines. Serta ter denis, &c., i.e. triginta coronant 
conjugatos......Iila serta duplicata in sexagesimum fruc- 


tum coronant continentes......Aucta centeno fructu 
eoronant te, 8. Johannes, qui es virgo.” 


G. B, Bromrtexp, 
Romsée, in his Praxis Divini Offcii, tom. iii, 
347, says of this hymn that it was written by Paul 
the Deacon, that he was a monk of Monte Cassino, 


and died at the beginning of the ninth century, 
The same authority gives the following explanation 
of the second verse :— 


“Ante horum versuum elucidationem, sciendum ect 
Matt., cap. 13, in parabola de semine dici, fructum affert 
et facit aliud quidem centesimum, aliud autem sezagesi. 
mum, aliud verd trigesimum. Et Marci, ¢. 4, ordine in- 
verso unum trigesimum, unum sexagesimum, et unum 
centesimum. Porrd significatur merita in nonnullis 
crescere tantum usque ad trigesimum, in aliis ad sexa- 
gesimum, et in aliquibus usque ad centesimum. Hoe 
posito sensus est: serta seu coronx (gallic: guirlandes) 
aucta ter denis augmentis, id est, triginta herbis odori- 
feris, seu floribus alios coronant, seu decorant : dupli- 
cata illa serta id est, sexies denis, seu sexaginta aug. 
mentis quosdam vestiunt, sed trina serta, seu ter 
multiplicata te Joannem centum nexibus florum ornant, 
Hoc est summatim, Joannem Paptistam ad summum 
perfectionis et sunctitatis pervenisse, et consequenter in 
celis ad premium superioris ordinis. 

“Vel rectiis et litter conformiiis in his versibus 
describuntur aureole, qux virginibus, doctoribus, et 
martyribus in ceelo reservantur: ii qui virginitatem hic 
in terris solum coluerunt, unam tantum in ceelis palmam, 
nempe virginum consequuntur; idque significatur his 
verbis: Serta ter denis alios coronant aucta crementis, 
Qui ver’ virgines simul et doctores fuere, duplicem 
palmam recipiunt juxta illud hymni duplicuta yuosdam. 
Qui autem virginitati et doctoris officio simul conjungunt 
martyrium, tribus palmis decorantur; et ide) cum 
sanctus Joannes Baptista fuerit virgo, propheta, seu 
doctor et martyr, de eo cantatur trinu te 
centum nexibus ornent. Sed quare centum nexus ei 
dantur et non nonaginta, cum cuilibet virtuti triginta 
tantum tribuantur! Huic responderi potest dicendo 
sanctum Joannem sanctitate extraordinaria fuisse dona- 
tum: unde Christus de eo dixit: tater natos mulierw 
non surrexit major Joanne Laptista ; ideoque premium 
illius supra mensuram ordinariam extollitur.” 


cumulata 


I find this translation of the verse in question in 
The Day Office of the Church, the hymn being said 
at lauds on the Nativity of St. John Baptist :— 
“ He who bare thirty-fold bright garlands weareth, 

He who bare sixty double glory shareth, 

But his rich chaplet who three hundred beareth, 

Holy one, decks thee.” 
Let me add this query: How is it that Mone 
seems to leave out this important hymn in his 
Hymni Latini Medit Alvi ? 


The People’s Hymnal has tried to translate this 
hymn in the original sapphics, but has not sue- 
ceeded. Ex uno disce omnes :— 

* Saints with their crowns shall glitter, some with in- 
crease 

Thirty-fold, some with double wreaths shall shine; 

Yet shall no other diadem of glory 

Glitter like thine.” 
Cuartes F, S. Warrey, M.A. 
These lines occur, as cited by H. N., in Hymn 


Brev. Rom., as published under the authority of 
Pope Urban VIIL, Antv., 1630. But the third 


and fourth lines are printed in the Hymnale 
Eccles. Sarish., Littlemore, 1850 :— 
“ Trina centeno cumulata fructu 
Te, sacer, ornant.” 
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Paulus Diaconus, al. Paul Winfried, the writer 
of the hymn, was a Benedictine of Mount Casino 


at the close of the eighth century. 
Ep. Marsnatt. 


JoxatHan Boucuer’s “ Giossary or 
Worps” (5 S. ix. 68.)—I do not know the 
edition of Boucher published in 1832, but I possess 

art i. (said to be all that was published) of what 
is entitled— 

“A Supplement to Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary of the 

English Language, or a Glossary of Obsolete and Pro- 
vincial Words. By the late Rev. Jonathan Boucher, 
AM., Vicar of Epsom, in the County of Surrey. London, 
Longman & Co., 1807.” 
With this part, which ends with the letter A, the 
following advertisement was issued, which will 
show the intention and scope of the Glossary, and 
to what extent the author had proceeded with the 
work at the time of his death :— 

“Asthe late Mr. Boucher announced his intention, 
by a prospectus in the year 1801, and again in 1802, of 
publishing a supplement to Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, it 
may require explanation why no greater part than what 
is contained in the following pages is now presented to 
the public. It may, therefore, be necessary to premise 
that an alteration in the arrangement of the learned 
author's materials was one of the principal causes which 
retarded the completion of his labours in lexicography. 
He was induced to undertake the formation of a pro- 
vincial glossary about twelve or fourteen years ago, both 
from the knowledge which, as a native of Cumberland, 
he possessed of our northern dialects, and from the con- 
viction, which his literary studies had produced, that 
many difficult passages in the best writers, both in prose 
and verse, would receive explanation and illustration 
from the ‘honest kersey’ language of our unlettered 
peasantry ; and the various communications which he 
received from friends in remote parts of the kingdom 
enabled him, in a very few years, to advance as far as the 
letter T. He had likewise directed his attention io the 
collecting of references for obsolete words, which at 
first had appeared to him to be, though a necessary, yet 
a subordinate, part of his work. 

“At this period, however, a maturer consideration of 
his subject led him to abandon the plan of a double 
glossary, and to recast the whole anew, by blending pro- 
vincial and obsolete words together under one alphabet ; | 
and, although the public may now perhaps have cause to 
lament that his original course was not persevered in, 
yet it must be confessed that the division of a dictionary 
of English words into two parts would have been 
objectionable in many respects, more particularly as 
various instances must have occurred of the extreme 
diftculty of deciding whether a word which was formerly 
Provincial was not now obsolete, or whether a word sup- 
pose I to be obsolece was not still provincial. It will be 
seen that many, usually considered as no longer in use, 
are still prevalent in the distant counties. 

“In combining the two classes of words, Mr. Boucher 


attend a posthumous publication, it is not to be expected 
that in times like the present his family should hazard 
the very great expense of printing a work which in bulk 
would probably be equal to Dr. Johnson's Dictionary. 
It being, however, conceived that, with such revision as 
it was thought proper to make, even a small part of the 
intended glossary might prove acceptable to those to 
whom the structure of Janguage is an interesting 
inquiry, the letter A (though less attractive perhaps 
than many subsequent letters) has been prepared for the 
press, and is now submitted to the judgment of the 
public. It must depend not only on the result of that 
judgment, but on various considerations of a private 
nature, whether the first part will be followed by the 
remainder, or any part of the remainder, of the 
supplement. It will be proper, however, to apprise 
those respectable persons who subscribed their names in 
expectation of a complete work, that although Mr, 
Boucher was in the most flattering manner encouraged 
to prosecute his arduous undertaking by a list of nearly 
eight hundred subscribers, not the -lightest claim is now 
presumed to be obtruded on that list to patronize a part 
only of what they subscribed for. If, however, from 
any intrinsic merit, that part shall appear to them, and 
to the public in general, to deserve a place on the same 
shelf with Johnson, the family and the friends of the 
lamented author will experience the satisfaction that 
they have not, from a mistaken zeal for his posthumous 
fame, sullied the literary character which he acquired 
while living.—Jan. 1, 1807.” 

On the fly-leaf of my copy is the subjoined 
extract of a letter from Mr. Southey, dated Kes- 
wick, Jan. 11, 1827, showing the poet’s keen 
uppreciation of the merits of the work, and also 
that an endeavour was made at that time (7.e. 1827) 
to publish the remaining portion of Mr. Boucher’s 
MS. :— 

“T thank you for the specimen of Mr. Boucher's 
Glossary—nothing can be better than this Glossery. I 
doubt whether there is anything else of the kind so wood 

anything which exhibits at once so wide a range of 
knowledge and such acuteness. The Royal Society of 
Literature should purchase the manuscript and take 
measures for completing it. If the task were fairly 
undertaken they might reckon upon much gratuitous 
co-operative labour, and would be certain of repaying 
themselves. 

“If I lived and moved among the operatives and 
patrons of literature I would exert myself for having 
this undertaken. Here I can only send out ‘a voice 
from the mountains’ for it; and this on every oppor- 
tunity I will not fail to do.” 

The effort made at this time may have led to 
the publication of the Glossary in 1832, as men- 
tioned by Mr. Warp. I will only add that if I 
may judge of the whole by a part I quite endorse 
Mr. Southey’s opinion. M. Srevens. 

Guildford. 


Cricket: THE LytTeLtton Cricket Marten 


had proceeded as far as the letter G, and having de- 
termined to complete the whole in four parts, making | 
two thick quarto volumes, he would probably have | 
published the first part, consisting of six letters, in the 
year 1804 had not death, which regards not the labours 
of the learned, deprived philologists of the gratification 
‘hat was preparing for them. 

“Under all the circumstances of difficulty which must | 


(5 S. ix. 165, 253.)\—Mr. C. F. S. Warren is 
quite wrong in stating that “the Lyttelton cricket 
match was ‘Lytteltons v. Hagley.” I myself 
played in the match, and I well remember all the 
incidents connected with it. The match was 
“ Lytteltons v. King Edward’s School, Broms- 


grove”; it was played in Hagley Park, on Mon- 
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day, August 26, 1867; the Bromsgrove eleven 
scored 150 and 51, the Lytteltons 191 and 12 
(without the loss of a wicket); so that the family 
won by 10 wickets. Ihave the full score before 
me at this moment, and no less than four long 
accounts of the match, one of them particularly 
amusing and interesting as having been written by 
one of the Lytteltons for the Hagley Parish Maga- 
zine of Sept., 1867. But perhaps the most in- 
teresting of the many productions which appeared 
at the time anent this “‘ great match” are the lines 
by the late lord himself, which I copied from the 
original MS., and which, as having been written 
by « constant and valued contributor to “N. & Q.,” 
I now forward for preservation in your columns. 
The references I have added, as they may not be 
evident to all. 

Lines by the late Lord Lyttelton on the “ Great Match” at 

Hagley, played on Monday, August 26, 1867. 
“ Sing the song of Hagley cricket, 
When the peer and all his clan 
Grasped the bat to guard the wicket 
As no other household can. 


Fair the dawn and bright the morning 
When the great eleven rose, 

Toil and heat and danger scorning 
Till the day’s triumphant close. 


But the peer and Marshal* courtly 
Yielded not one single notch ; 
Nor, alas! did parsont portly 
Fail alike his came to botch. 


Yet the peer, to mend his glory, 
One and eke another caught ; 

While the parson—mournful story— 
Miss’d the two his hands that sought. 


Charles and Alvert,§ broad and lankey, 
Well maintained the old renown ; 

Yelled the field to bowler, ‘ Thank ye,” 
When at length the stumps came down. 


Nevy,'| pride of England’s army, 

Kept the wicket, hit out free ; 
Spencer shouts, ‘’Tis I shall harm ye,’ 
Reached the top of goodly tree. 


Arthur and the sober Bobbin 
Gird them to the task sublime ; 
Vain the attempts to drop the lob in, 
Vain the fielding—for a time. 


But the small undaunted heroes,%| 

Trained in Walker’s school to fame, 
Scorned papa’s and uncle's zeros, 

Swelled the score and graced the name. 


* The late peer’s younger brother, Spencer, late H.M.’s 
Marshal of Ceremonies. 
t+ The Rev. the Hon. W. H. Lyttelton, Rector of 
Hagley. 
~ In making one of these catches he turned a com- 
plete somersault. 
§ The present peer, better known among cricketers as 
“C, G.,” and the Rev. the Hon. Albert Victor Lyttelton. 
|| Capt. the Hon. Neville Lyttelton, Rifle Brigade. 
© The Hon. Edward and the Hon. Alfred, at present 


Collis ** and his crack eleven, 
Good to bat, to bowl, to fag, 
Vanquished in the strife uneven, 
Strike the ancient Bromsgrove flag. 
Ne’er again in mingled labours 
Shall we willow weapon wield: 
Ne’er again such thronging neighbours 
Shall surround the famous field. 
Sing the song of Hagley cricket. 
* Come whate’er eleven may,’ 
Quoth the peer, ‘my boys shall lick it, 
My eight boys shall win the day.’ 


Sept. 10, 1867. 
J. B. Witsox, MLA 


St. Helen’s Rectory, Worcester. 


Mr. Arner’s Reprints (5 ix. 243, 295.)— 
The tone, though hardly the matter, of Dr. Nicnot- 
son’s reply seems to require some notice from me. 
1. The writer says that I shall find in Mr. Arber’s 
prospectus the reason why the spelling of the Garner 
is modernized, or, as he puts it, why the reprint is 
not “ in fac-simile.” Before I wrote the notice I of 
course read Mr. Arber’s prospectus, as well as the 
book itself. I have now read the prospectus again, 
and I do not find in it a single reason, stated or 
implied, to account for the modernized spelling. 
2. The writer insinuates, with much ingenuity 
and possibly with truth, that I am not sucha 
very advanced student after all. This is a per- 
sonal matter into which I must decline to follow 
him. 3. The writer is pleased to conjecture that 
I am a teetotaller. This argument may perhaps 
be dismissed as somewhat irrelevant. 4. The 
writer charges me with having called a certain 
paper “a wine merchant’s bill” which is not “s 
wine merchant’s bill.” The paper which I thus 
described is headed thus: “ Report to Lord Bur- 
leigh of the cost of delivering a tun of Gascoigny 
wine in England in November, 1583.” It contains 
a number of items of cost, added up at foet toa 
total of 127. 14s. 10d. And on the page facing it 
is printed a poem entitled “The Bride’s Good 
Morrow.” 5. The writer's argument in favour of 
accents in English is that “nowadays we mark the 
past -ed for distinction’s sake -\d.” Stat pro ratione 
voluntas. But the question who we are, and what 
right we have to accentuate thus, remains to be 
considered. 6. The writer says that A. J. M. 
“ either does not know, or is unable to understand, 
a certain very simple matter. There are many 
things, and simple matters too, which A. J. M. 
does not understand. For instance, he does not 
understand why a published literary notice, written 
in good faith and within the just limits of criti- 
cism, should subject the author of it to a reply 
(if reply it can be galled) such as a has 


called forth these rémarks. A. J. M. 


— 


* The Rev. Dr. Collis, late Head Master of Broms- 
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Unenctosep Commons (5 S. ix. 268, 297.)— 
Permit me to say, in answer to A. J. K., that 
there is no list extant of the commons and open 
spaces of England. Up toa very recent time the 
extent of such lands was unascertained, and much 
misconception existed as to the quantity. The 
Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales 
(a body presumed to be specially conversant with 
this subject) stated, in their Report of 1872 :— 

“The estimate of 1844 of ‘common’ and ‘common- 
able’ land together, at somewhat over 9,000,000 acres, 
may, we think, be accepted as fairly accurate. In the 
twenty-five years since the passing of the General In- 
closure Act, 670,000 acres of these lands have been, and 
are in course of being, inclosed, an extent equal to an 
average English county. This leaves fully 8,000,000 
acres stil! to be dealt with, which is more than one-fifth 
of the entire acreage of England and Wales. Of this 
vast extent of country there is reason to believe that 
upwards of 3,000,000 acres will be found in the lowland 
counties of England, and the remainder in the moun- 
tainous and moorlanil counties, and in Wales. A large 
proportion of the ‘commonable lands,’ which are situated 
chiefly in the lowland counties, is undoubtedly suscep- 
tible of more profitable use and cultivation after in- 
closure. In addition to the ‘commonable land’ (which 
at present is more or less under cultivation), we think it 
may be assumed as a very moderate estimate that, out of 
the ‘commons,’ one million acres might still be added to 
the productive area of agricultural land in England. To 
accomplish this at the rate of progress hitherto made 
with inclosures many years must necessarily elapse. 
Even when that is completed, there would remain about 
one-sixth of the area of the entire country still open and 
subject to rights of ‘common,’ an extent so great as must 
thow how erroneous have been the apprehensions ex- 
pressed of the speedy inclosure of every common in Eng- 
land.” 

This estimate the Commissioners themselves found 
to be erroneous, as in 1874, after a careful exami- 
nation of the Tithe Commutation Awards, they 
then estimated the area of commons and common 
field lands at 2,632,000 acres for England and 
Wales, 1,500,000 acres of which they regarded as 
apparently unsuitable for cultivation. But, from 
a still more recent return of landowners, prepared 
by the Local Government Board from parish rate- 
books, it appears that the common lands consist of 
no more than 1,524,648 acres, of which 326,972 
are said to be situate in Wales, and by far the 
greater proportion of the remainder in the moun- 
tain districts of England, thus leaving a compara- 
tively small extent for the rest of the country. 

Epwarp W, Firniay. 
Commons Preservation Society, 

1, Gt. College Street, S.W. 


Prixcess ScHWARZENBERG ix, 287.) — 
This lady, the Princess Pauline Charlotte of Arem- 
berg, born in 1775, and married to Prince Joseph 
Jean of Schwarzenberg, was burnt to death at 
Paris on July 1, 1810, She was the mother of 
nine children. She had safely escaped from the 
burning ballroom, when, being under the impres- 
sion that one of her daughters was still in it, she 


returned to seek for her. Madame d’Abrantes 
says (Laurent, Hist. Napoleon) :— 

“A lustre fell from the ceiling on the head of the 
princess and fractured her skull. She fell through an 
aperture, and her body, with the exception of her bosom 
and one part of her arm, was burnt toacinder. She 
was recognized only by a gold chain which she wore 
round her neck, and to which was suspended a locket 
set round with jewels. She was one of the most charm- 
ing women of her time, beautiful, amiable, graceful, and 
accomplished.” 

Sir A. Alison (History of Europe) says that her 
remains could only be identified by a gold orna- 
ment which she had worn on her arm, and adds 
that her death “is one of the noblest instances of 
maternal heroism recorded in the annals of the 
world.” It is said that the prince her husband 
went out of his mind; but he survived her till 
1833 (Almanach de Gotha). F. R. C. P. does not 
state in what works the statement he mentions is 
to be found. It is, to say the least, highly im- 
probable ; but in the case of the Princess Pauline 
Schwarzenberg it is, I think, impossible. 

Epwarp 

Sutton, Surrey. 


Enciisu TRANSLATIONS oF Dante (5" §, viii. 
365, 417.)—Was the Joseph Hume who published 
a translation of the Inferno in blank verse, in 
1812, the well-known M.P. of that name? The 
Dictionary of Living Authors ascribes it to him ; 
but a correspondent who kindly pointed out to me 
the omission of this version from my list of Dante 
translations says, Query. 

Mr. Charles Tomlinson’s version of the Inferno, 
in terza rima, has already been noticed by the 
editor in the last volume of “ N. & Q.,” p. 520. 

Did Lieut. Griffith, R.N., whose translation of 
the Gerusalemme Liberata was published post- 
humously in 1863, also translate Dante? The 
preface mentions him as a translator of Dante, but 
I am inclined to think this is a misprint for Tasso, 
more especially as this is not the only error (if 
error it be) that the writer of the preface has fallen 
into. He says that in Lieut. Griffith’s version 
Tasso’s metre is exactly reproduced, whereas this 
is not the case. As far as the fourth line Lieut. 
Griffith’s stanzas resemble Tasso’s ; then instead 
of, as in ottava rima, making the fifth line rhyme 
with the first and third, and the sixth with the 
second and fourth, the translator has for some 
unaccountable reason made the fifth and sixth 
lines rhyme together. His seventh and eighth 
lines rightly rhyme together, as in Tasso’s stanza. 

Again, the writer of the preface speaks of Tasso 
as the most esteemed poet of his country, a piece 
of criticism that would considerably astonish an 
Italian. What would an Englishman think if an 
Italian writer, oblivious of Shakspeare and Milton, 
were to call Spenser the most esteemed poet of 
England? Yet the distance between Milton and 
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Spenser is hardly so great as that between Dante 
and Tasso. The writer does not seem to be aware 
that Tasso was a great poet, but Dante a gigantic 
one. It is true that Byron calls Tasso “ victor, 
unsurpassed in modern song”; but Byron’s lite- 
rary judgments are well known to have been 
singularly capricious and uncertain. In fact, he 
seems to have been nearly as poor as a critic as he 
Was great as a poet. JoNATHAN Bovucuter. 
Bexley Heath, Kent. 


There is a MS. translation of the Inferno by 
Thomas Wade, author of Mundi et Cordis Carm- 
ina, It is in what is usually called terza rima, and 
a specimen of it may be seen in the London Quar- 
terly Review for April, 1877. In the Monthly 
Packet some years ago there was a serial trans- 
lation attempted in fterza rima with dissyllabic 
rhymes, but not done at all strictly. There is also, 
privately printed, an experimental version of four 
cantos in absolute terza rima (all rhymes strictly 


dissyllabic) by Alfred Forman, translator of 
Wagner's Der Ring des Nibelungen. If it be 
worth while to add to the catalogue the two 


versions of the Vita Nuova named by Jabez, it 
must surely be far better worth while to add that 
of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, which is one of the most 
exquisite exotics we can boast, and which, with 
other poems from Dante, is in The Early Italian 
Poets, 1861, renamed Dante and his Circle when 
republished in 1874. H. Buxron Formay. 


(5 S. ix. 147.)—May it not be that 
Mr. C. Etiior Browye has erred in writing thus 
of the authorship of the Contest, a political satire 
against H. Fox (Lord Holland), 1756-7: “I am 
aware it is usually attributed to Dr. Francis.” 
Horace Walpole, in his Memoires of the last Ten 
Years of the Reign of George II., 1822, vol. ii. 
p. 109, under Dec., 1756, says:—“* Two weekly 
papers called the Test and Contest, besides occa- 
sional pamphlets, were the vehicles of satire. 
Murphy, a player, wrote the former on behalf of 
Fox, and Francis, a poetic clergyman, signalized 
himself on the same side.” Murphy was, of course, 
Arthur Murphy, the well-known dramatist, author 
of A Life of Garrick, &c., while Francis I take to 
be quite another than he who was supposed to 
have had to do with the Letters of Junius. 0. 


Deatn or Epwarp, Duke or York, 1767 (5 
S. vil. 228, 274, 294; viii. 192, 215, 238, 397; ix. 
95, 131.)—I have just discovered another bit of 
scandal about this royal duke, which has not, I 
think, been referred to by Mr. Sotty or any of 
your correspondents. In the Town and Country 
Magazine for 1771, p. 672, it is said :— 

“ Notwithstanding the various reports about a Duchess 
of York, his late Royal Highness the Duke of that title 
never was married. Being once in company with some 


ladies who were rallying him on a declaration which he | 


made of determined celibacy, one of them laughingly 
resolved to marrv him that instant; and accordingly, 
getting a Prayer Book, read some part of the ceremonial 
between Miss Flood and him. This is the sole foundation 
on which the report of marriage is founded, and at St, 
James's the matter is treated wholly as a jocular cir. 
cumstance.” 
Could this supposed marriage have supplied a 
motive for the duke’s pretended death and 
abandonment of rank, country, and fortune, sup- 
posing G. D. P.’s strange story to be well founded! 
Has Mr. Tuoms ever heard of it? Having 
alluded to that gentleman, may I ask if the hand 
which scattered to the winds the Hannah Light. 
foot scandal and exposed the fraudulent preten- 
sions of the Princess Olive has lost its cunning, or 
why has one who has criticized so unsparingly the 
scandals of the last century left this new one 
unnoticed? Can he not throw any light upon the 
duke’s supposed marriage, death, or disappearance ! 
YNE 


N. E. 


Cotrect ror Asn Wepnespay §, ix. 246.) 
—If Mr. Crore refers to the Annotated Book 
of Common Praye r, part i. p- 92, he will find that 
this collect is “ partly a translation of one used at 
the benediction of the ashes, and partly a com- 
position of 1549 on the basis of other collects 
of the day.” At p. 91 he will find the original 
of the portion described as a translation, “ omni- 
potens sempiterne Deus qui misereris omnium et 
nihil odisti eorum qu fecisti, dissimulans peccata 
hominum propter peenitentiam.” The English ver- 
sion is, as usual, free, not literal ; but the phrase 


commented on by Mr. Cromix is in the Latin. 
As for its origin, is it not scriptural Perhaps 
from Wisdom xi. 24, “Thou lovest all the things 


that are, and abhorrest nothing which thou hast 
made ; for never wouldest thou have made any- 
thing if thou hadst hated it.” A. C. 


Mr. Crome will find the origin of the phrase 
to which he refers in the introit for Ash Wednes- 
day in the Salisbury use, “ Misereris omnium 
Domine et nihil odisti eorum que fecisti,” &c. The 
same phrase occurs in the Benedictio Cinerum, 
“Omnipotens sempiterne Deus qui misereris om- 
nium et nihil odisti eorum qua fecisti,” &c. “The 
great storehouse, from which four-fifths of our ser 
vice book were taken,” is to be found in the ancient 
English service books, mainly in those of the Sais 
bury use, not in the Roman Breviary. 

JOHNSON B: ILY. 


Pallion Vicarage. 


I hardly think that the quotation given by MR. 
Cromtr shows the origin of the prayer for the first 


| day in Lent. St. Augustine, who quotes lib rally 


from the Vulgate in his writings, no doubt obtained 


the idea from the Apocrypha; in fact, he has 
taken the very words of Liber Sapientie, Xi. 
“Diligis enim omnia quie sunt, et nl 
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eorum que fecisti; nec enim odiens aliquid con- with propriety be styled the badge of the regiment, 
stituisti, aut fecisti.” Hucn A, Kenxnepy. which, as already indicated, must be specially 

Waterloo Lodge, Reading. granted. Such device certainly would not be 
allowed to appear upon the regimental colour, but 

A “Corracen” (5 §, ix. 288.)—Is T. F. R.| whether it could be used upon the plate or paper 
quite sure of his word, and, if so, quite sure that | of the regiment is a somewhat different question. 
his authority speaks of “a cottacel of land”? I] It would certainly seem to be more appropriate 
suspect that the deed in question speaks of cot- | than the so-called “ county arms” which are borne 
sétlas, and, if so, we have to deal with cultivators | by so many regiments of militia. With regard te 
of the land, not with the land itself. But what is|the main ‘question, viz. whether the crest of the 
the date of this ? 


“ deed of grant ”? colonel should be placed immediately beneath the 
royal crown, or whether it should be divided in 
“Marovis” v. “Manovess” (5@ S, ix, 167,)— | Some Way from the crest or badge, there can be no 

Naunton, 1630, speaks of “Paulet, doubt but that the latter arrangement only would 

, be correct. The crest and motto of the late Duke 
of Wellington form the badge of the 33rd Regiment. 
whilst the boar’s head—the Campbell crest—is 
borne by the 91st Highlanders. I would suggest 
that C. T. J. M. should ascertain in what manner 
these crests are borne by the regiments in quest ion. 


A. Jressorr. 


Sir Robert 
Marquesse of Winchester,” while Stow, in his 
edition of 1598, refers to the same title, if not the 
same individual, as * Marquis of Winchester.” | 
Pepys uses the two words as though to distinguish | 
male from female possessors, namely, “ My Lord | 
Unfortunately for the case in point, the 33rd 
lit Rei of 738, of and the 91st are not “royal” regiments, and the 
Kent.” “Marquis of Lothian,” | °Test of its colonel hardly appears to be an appro- 
&e., and the Peerage of 1792 calls the dignity priate badge for a regiment bearing a se fie one 
“Marquis”; and yet, with these proofs that the | A. EL. L, 
title should he “ Marquis,” on my own commission] Tux Previous Question (3 i, 345.) —The 
asan officer in the Reserve Forces, under the hand of | “ previous question” is 2 mode of disposing of a 
the late Lord Lientenant of Middlesex, he describes | subject at a public meeting by an amendment 
himself as ** James Brownlow William Gascoyne, | which has considerably increased in use of late 
Marquess of Salisbury.” W. Pitiuirs. | years. There are two distinct forms of it, and 
| confusion is now not unfrequently caused by those 


Manor 0 Re, STAFFORDSHIRE (5% §S, ix, who adopt it not bearing this in mind. The old 
248.)—Maer, near Whitmore, is a reputed manor | Parliamentary form was practically to move, as an 
which is in the same hands with the advowson. ; xmendment, “ Shall we divide upon this question 
It formerly belonged to the Chetwynds. As there | or not?” The more modern form is different ; it 
is a cor rable natural mere there, from which | amounts to putting as an amendment some ad- 
the place doubt] kes its name, it is pretty | mitted fact which no one disputes. Both forms of 


certain that the original spelling would be Mere. “previous question” of course lead to the same 
H. W. end, namely, to dismiss a question without taking 

a direct vote upon it ; but in the old form, if the 

previous question passes in the affirmative, then 
j the original motion has to be put to the vote, 


Tue Roratr Crows over A Crvimmian Crest 
(5% S. Ix. L67. A county militia regiment is 
stated by U. T. J. M. to have lately adopted for 


i | whereas, in the modern form, if the previous ques- 
eg tion (the admitted platitude) is carried, then the 
4 original motion is lost, or rather cannot be put. 

and, Tt would be well if all chairmen would adhere to 


as such, 2 regiment cannot adopt for itself a badge, 
any hore tuan a private individual is at liberty to 
assume for himself a title or an * augmentation ” 
to his arms. Several years ago, when a button of Deatn or Crarues II.: P. M. A. C. F. (204 
Universal pattern was ndopted for the regiments of | S. i. 110, 247; ix. 470.)—Accide ntally opening 
infantry in the British army, such regiments were | vol. i. of The Phanis ; or, a Revival of Searce and 
authorized to wear what, in default of a better | Valuable Pieces, London, 1707, I came upon “A 
term, was styled a “collar-badge,” which was in- True Relation of the late King’s Death.” which 
tended to displ iy such device as had formerly seems to be identical with the broadside under the 
appeared upon the buttons. The introduction of | same title in Somers, viii. 429. In addition to 
these collar-badges gave rise to the adoption of | this account of the death of Charles II. there are 
Various new devices, which were duly sanctioned | two papers found in the king’s strong box, and 
by proper authority. It is presumably some such | containing arguments in favour of the Roman 
device to which C. T. J. M. refers, but it cannot | Catholic Church. The True Relation contains the 


the old form, which is clearly the better. 
Epwarp Sotty. 
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initials P. M. A. C. F., which gave Macaulay so 


much trouble (History, i. 440), and referring to | 


the person who first instigated the Duke of York 
to bring a priest to his brother’s bedside. From 
“N. & Q.” (2™S. ix. 470) and Ranke’s History 
of England (iv. 201), it appears that it was the 
duke’s confessor who gave the first exhortation. 
Now this confessor was a Capucin, Pére Mansuéte. 
In the True Relation the initials of proper names 
are all printed in italic capitals, the initials of 
titles and dignities in roman capitals. Now 
Macaulay’s P. M. A. C. F. is printed P. M. a C. F. 


The “a” is printed in ordinary small roman 
type. Thus P. M. would be a name, C. F. a title, 
and the whole, being translated, would mean 


“Pere Mansuéte, a Capucin Friar.” I think, 
thanks to the Phenix, this little mystery may be 
considered solved ; and as the explanation agrees 
with the account given in “N. & Q.,” it raises the 
value of the evidence as to the circumstances of 
Charles’s death to be derived either from the Tru 
Relation or the Benedictine account given, as 
said in “ N. & Q.,” by F. C. H. 
W. K. Grirrry. 

Tuomas Curyick (sot Cuurnick) ix 
188) was the author of Vortigern and Rowena, 
a poem in three cantos, 12mo., 1814, also Jehosha- 
phat and other Poems, 12mo., 1815, Bristol, M. 
Bryan, Corn Street. Beyond the fact that this 
gentleman was an accountant, and that I believe 
his descendants to be living in Bristol, I can say 
nothing. Probably John Curnick, Esq., Agin- 
court Villa, Hampton Park, Redland, or John 
Curnick, Esq., Greenway Road, Redland Park, 
could give Mr. Incuis more information. 


J. F. Nicnouts, F. 


Free Library, Bristol. 


“Danvy Pratre” §, ix. 187.)—I am not 
prepared to answer this query, but I venture to 
record an anecdote from No. 5 of the Camden 
Society publications, which at any rate establishes 
the minuteness of the coin, and connects it with 
one of my own ancestors. 

“ Sir Richard Bingham,” we are there told, “ was a man 
eminent both for his spiritt and martiall knowledge, but 
of very small stature; and, understanding that a proper 
bigg-bon'’d gentleman had traduced his little person, or 
corpusculum, with the ignominious tearme of Dand: 
pratt; ‘ Tell him from me,’ says he, ‘that when it comes 
to the tutch, he shall find there is as good silver in a 
Dandepratt (which is a very small kind of coine) as in 
a brodd-fac’t groate.’” 

Camden (Remaines, p. 188) tells us that “K. 
Henry VII. stamped a small coine called Dandy 
prats.” C. W. Biyeuam. 


Sm Humrnry Davy §. xi. 304.)—The 
liquefaction of the blood of St. Januarius was the 
subject of a long controversy in the Catholic 
Magazine, 1831-2, and an anonymous writer states 


(1831, p. 552), “Sir Humphry Davy told me that 
it was quite certain that a liquefaction took place 
but not so certain that it was miraculous, I 
believe he was inclined to think that it was so,” 
The writer gives no reason for this belief, but if it 
rests merely on the words which I have italicized 
it can hardly be said to have any solid foundation. 
A few years later, however, this anonymous con- 
jecture was transformed into a positive assertion 
by a Sicilian priest, Antonio de Luca, who wrote 
a book entitled Sopra una celebre Controversia 
dibattuta in Inghilterra negli annt 1831 e 1832 
intorno alla Liquefazion del Sanguedi S, Gennaro, 
Vescovo e Martire (4to., Napoli, 1836), in which he 
says, “Il celebre chimico Davy, tuttoché pro- 
testante, inchinava a tener per vero miracolo lg 
liquefuzione ” (p. 74). 

I have reason to believe that the same Ant. de 
Luca (now a cardinal) was the author of a small 
book (or pamphlet) on art, or the fine arts, pub- 
lished at Rome about the year 1830, and shall be 
much obliged to any of your correspondents who 
will enable me to find the exact title. 

Frep. Norcate. 

7, King Street, Covent Garden. 


“ HEADS oF THE PeorLe” (5 §. ix. 147,)—I 
have not seen the book for thirty years, so may 
not be quite right in my details, but when it was 
passing through the press I had an elder brother 
“reader” at Vizetellys’, who was responsible for 
the accuracy of the printers’ work. One day the 
MS. of Jerrold’s paper, “The Young Lord,” was 
brought into his room by a compositor, the opening 
sentence of which not a man in the composing- 
room could make out. It so happened that the 
best hand xt deciphering MS. in the whole 
establishment was the boy who read the MS. to 
my brother when he read the proofs, so he was 
admitted into the consultation, and, amidst a roar 
of laughter, pronounced the words to be, “Some 
pigs are born to teats and some to tails!” The 
boy was right. A. R. 

Croeswylan, Oswestry. 


Dana (5 ix. 106.)—In the query respecting 
this name there are two (perhaps clerical) errors. 
The Christian name should be Edmund and the 
parish Wroxeter. In our local Shreds and Patches, 
March 15, 1876, there is the following shred :— 

“The American Mryister.—We notice 
with great satisfaction that the proposed new Minister 
of the United States (in place of General Schenck) to 
this country is Mr. Richard Henry Dana, who, though 
an American born, comes of a good old Salopian stock. 
He is a great-nephew of the late Rev. Edmund Dana, 
sometime Vicar of Wroxeter in this county, who died in 
1823, after whom the Dana Walk and the open space 


SED 


| formerly in front of the county prison were named.” 
| . al 

My parents were married in Wroxeter ¢ hurch 
| by the Rev. Edmund Dana in 1815. 
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the same name lived in the Gay in the Abbey Fore- 
gate when I was a pupil at the Schools, 1842-1849. 
BotLeav. 
Shrewsbury. 


Licence TO EAT in Lent (5S, ix. 226, 
274.)—The following is recorded in Phillips’s 
History of Shrewsbury : 

“Whereas John Tomkies, M.A. and public preacher 
of the word in the town of Salop, is notoriously visited 
with sickness, insomuch that he is desirous to eat flesh, 
for the recovery of his former health, during the time of 
his sickness. 

“By the minister of the parish next adjoining, accord- 
ing to the statutes in that behalf provided. , 

“I, therefore, Andrew Duker, minister of the parish 
of St. Alkmond’s, do licence the aforesaid John Tomkies 
to eat flesh during his sickness, and no longer, according 
to the true meaning and intent of the afore-mentioned 
statute. In witness whereof I have subscribed my name, 


this 15th day of February, 1591. Anp. DuKER.” 
John Tomkies was minister of St. Mary’s from 

May, 1582, to June, 1592. W. Hvucues, 
Shrewsbury. 


“Wiic” “Tory” (5S, ix. 25, 211.)— 
Webster gives, among other derivations, Whig 
“from the initial letters ‘We Hope In God’ as a 
motto of the club from which the Whig party took 
its rise.” And Tory, “said to be an Irish word, 
denoting a robber or a savage. or from toré e, ‘Give 
me your money.’ ” Joun Francis, 


Drayton (5 §, ix. 87, 137.)—Are there any 
other instances of British tre changed into Encelish 
lray? The difference in sound between the Dray 
of Drayton and the try of Coventry, Oswestry, 
Daventry, would make even a Celtophile (will Mr. 


Jackson allow me to call myself one?) wish for | 


some circumstantial evidence in the matter of the 
former. Again, even in the face of isolated cases 
like that of Torpenhow, is it likely that the Saxons 


remained, all the time it took them to conquer | 


-| written by Leonard McNally (born Sept. 27. 1759) 
and rename these Draytons, so utterly ignorant of | Written by Leonard McNally (born Sept. 27, 1752 


counterpart of Drayton (cf. Lambeth, Lambourne, 
&c.), whilst we should find a pendant to Draycot 
in Lambecote, a hamlet near Ettington (Stratford- 
on-Avon), the soil of which does not belie its 


name, Atpnonse 


Tue Trur or tHe Worp “Pumper- 
NICKEL” (4% §, xi, 136, 226; 5% S. ix, 257.)— 
The following extract from a letter by Earl 
Marischal to , quoted in Lord Mahon’s His- 
tory of England, v., appendix, illustrates the 
phrase, “ Bon pour Nicole,” and carries it back to 
1743 at least :— 

“Le ‘Starve donc’ vient de ce qu'on dit que le pain 
manguait deux jours parmi les Anglais pendant que les 
Hanoveriens en avaient abondamment. ‘ Bon pour 
| Nicole’ est une histoire qu’on fait d’un Francois 4 
Hanovre qui ne pouvait pas trouver dans ce pays du pain 
mangeable, et en ayant fait apporter du meilleur il dit, 
* Bon pour Nicole,” son cheval, a qui il le donna.” 

That the phrase was perfectly understood in 
1743 is proved by an inscription on a satire of 
that date, styled The H—v—n (Hanoverian) Con- 
fectioner General (British Museum, Satirical Print, 
No. 2584), in which the British Lion is repre- 
sented as lamenting that he is “Starv’d on Bon 
pour Nicole.” Another print, No. 2605 of the 
same collection, comprises a pot of filth inscribed 
“Gon pore Nicole.” This satire is called A List 
of Foreign Soldiers in daily Pay for England, and 
it assails the Hessian and Hanoverian mercenaries 
employed under General Ilton and others by the 

Granville ministry at the period in question— 
| troops who were said to have behaved disgr wefully 
at Dettingen. TIlton was called the “ Confectioner 
| General” because he boasted that he had “ pre- 
served” the troops by not sending them into 
action. F. G. 8. 


“Tne Lass or Hitt” ix, 
169, 239.)—I have a note that this song was 


L nik of sc is dav as; irrister as 
the language of the Briton as not to know the | * man of some repute in hi lay as a barrister as 


word he used for a town, and that. after committing | 
one such blunder on their landing in the East, | 
they went on repeating their tautological “ town- | 
town” at every tre they met with throuchout the ir 
slow progress westward, up to and including Dray- | 
ton in Shropshire ? Lastly, what is to be done | 
with the Draycots? To one inclined to credit the 
Saxons with the naming of some, at least, of these 
towns, there is one fact which cannot but seem re- | 
markable. I have gathered notes on most Dray- | 
tons and Draycots in England, and invariably find 
one or other of the following characteristics in 
their geographical description : “hilly country,” 
_ very hilly,” “dry soil,” “light soil,” “gravelly 
soil,” Might this suggest the derivation of Dray 
from A.-S. dreg (dry), even as we have hay from 
heg ? Lambton, co, Durham, with its clayey soil | 
and pasture lands would then supply us with the | 


well as an author, in honour of Miss I’Anson, the 
daughter of William I’Anson of Richmond Hill, 
Leyburn, Yorkshire, a lady to whom he was 
m irried at St. George’s, Hanove rs juare, Jan. 16, 
1787. I had before heard the authorship of it 
attributed to James Hook. But see “N. & Q.,” 
2™¢ §. ii. 6; xi. 207, from. which it would appear 
to have been written by William Upton and 
to have been sung by Incledon at Vauxhall, 
with such success as to cause his withdrawal 
from that place of amusement to the stage. 
’erhaps Mr. Cuaprre can settle the question. 
GEORGE WuiTe. 
St. Briavel’s, Epsom. 
See “N. & ().,” 1% S. ii. 103, 350. 
H. G. C. 
[It is distinctly stated, ante, p. 259, that “the Rich- 
mond is in Surrey.”] 
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Tue “Born” ix. 81, 150.j— 
Though I have been on the Severn in years long 
past, Ido not propose to say a word about the 
wave occurring in that river, though I may remark 


that [ have never heard of a wave forty feet | 


high happening in that or any other river. My 
object is to point out that certain tidal estuaries, 
usually, I believe, mouths of rivers, are liable to 
this phenomenon, especially those where there is 
great rise and fall of tide at the springs. 

I am aware that in some places there is an 
excessive rise and fall—for instance, in the Bay 
of Fundy, N. America, New Brunswick, and 
Nova Scotia ; but there are no great rivers with 
wide jaws there, and I have not heard of any bores 
there. The Hoogly of Bengal is subject to a bore, 
but if boats and ships are prepared for it no harm 
occurs. I was at turn of tide exposed to one, the 
boatmen all asleep, the boat lying across the course 
of the incoming wave, the roar of which I heard. I 
had the boat’s head quickly turned to meet it and 
took no damage. 

Later [ was in Burmah, when a sad catastrophe 
occurred. A regiment had to go from Maulmain 
up the Sittang river in boats. They were over- 
taken by the bore, and great loss of life ensued. 
I have since seen the bore on that shallow river, a 
wave pe rh tps Six feet high and two miles wcrToss, 
I then learned what the natives thought to be 
the cause of the disaster and their means of 
avoiding it. It was told me the officers would 
insist on the boats going off, at hours fixed by 
themselves, by sound of bugle irrespective of any 
other consideration, and also stopping in like 
manner when they pleased. Time and tide wait 
forno man. I learned that the Burmese practice 
was, when he were expected, to ground their 
boats at half ebb, so that when the tidal wave 
made the boats were beyond its reach. I make 
this a present to you for the benefit of those 
beyond the seas. J.C. H. 


This is not seen in the Humber, which is too 
wide for it, but begins to make its appearance 
some few miles up, as the banks become closer, 
in the Trent and Ouse, where it is called the 
“ager.” I have seen it rolling grandly up at 
Owston Ferry, and as it is coming one hears 
shouts of “ Ware ager!” to warn persons in charge 
of boats, &e. See Peacock’s Lincolnsh ire Glossary, 


E.D.S., s.v., and Stonehouse’s Hist. of the Isle of 


Axholme. J. 


There is no bore in the Humber. It commences 


as the tide rushes up Ouse and Trent, and is | 


called the “agar.” Finn Magnusen derives the 
Scandinavian god Algir from egia, aga, to flow 
(Mallet’s Northern A ntiquities, Bohn, p. 546). The 
agar is only important at spring tides. The sailors 
give warning (as the Norsemen would do ages ago 
by the cry, “ War’ agar !” W. G. 


In his Confessions of an Opium - Eater De 
Quincey gives a quaint and graphic description of 
this phenomenon as he saw it in the Dee. 

W. J. Bernuarp 


| Temple. 


| For a graphic description of the bore or xgre in 
the river Trent, see Stonehouse’s Isle of Axholme, 
| p. 50. J. 


“Snack” (5% §, viii. 127, 413.)—I had taken 
more care than one of the respondents supposes, 
and it was after a conversation with another corre- 
| spondent of “ N. & Q.,” and in consequence of it, 
i that I sent the query. I am obliged to A. B. for 
his remarks. Those who are familiar with the 
appearance of the open fields will call to mind 
that they very frequently were partitioned out in 
strips, which were formed by the lands of the 
different proprietors, and the balks of rough grass 
by which they were separated. The homily com. 
mends the proprietors who make their balks wide, 
for the better shack of their neighbours’ cattle in 
harvest, and the Clarendon editor inclines to 
Richardson’s interpretation. The fact that it is 
for use in harvest time seems to point to another 
period than that of the common occupation of the 
feeding ground after harvest; and the fact that it 
is the balk which is in question, and which con- 
sists of grass, also appears to preclude the supposi- 
tion that it is to be referred to shaken out cor, 
as some think, which would be anywhere else 
rather than on it. And again, the circumstance 
that the balk was very narrow, as being a mere 
boundary, and that to make it wide enough fora 
cart would have caused a waste of corn-producing 
land, appears to throw a doubt upon Richardson's 
interpretation that it was for a road. 

In the supposition which I hazarded, that a 
broader balk would be a great advantage for the 
feeding of the animals employed in carting the 
harvest home, I sought for an explanation which 
would agree with all the circumstances of the case. 
In this 1 am confirmed by A. B. 

Ep. 


This word explains the derivation of the call for 
pigs common in Lincolnshire. | When pigs are 
called home out of the fields, the caller cries 
“ Sheck, sheck !” E. Leaton 

“Cry matcnes!” (5S. viii. 491; ix. 55)— 
| F. R. F. I believe must give to England the credit 
|of the above exclamation of surprise rather than 
|to America. It was in schoolboy use fifty years 
ago to my personal knowledge, at which time we 
|deemed it to be no more nor less than the 
| - Gra’mercy ” of old, modified by time, while the 

word “ Crimes,” which was as much used in a 
similar sense, we took to be its abbreviation, a 
| though since I have been partly persuaded that it 
| might be that slang expression of the sixteenth 
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century, “Cry aim,” so frequently mentioned by 
the old dramatists, and which was used as an 
hortatory exclamation by the bystanders at archery 
W. Puituirs. 


Surros Mutron (5% §. ix. S88, 175.)—The 
version of this saying with which I have been 
familiar makes Walsall to have been famous for 
“bow legs” instead of “ bandy legs.” I imagine 
that legs of the latter character have their crooked- 
ness of a knock-kneed description, turning inwards 
and not outwards, as in bow legs. I always under- 
stood that the bow legs at Walsall were attributable 
to the continued tramping up and down the stone 
steps that led to so many of the houses, 

CUTHBERT 


meetings. 


SEDE. 


The rhymes under this heading have called to 
my mind a verse upon four villages in the neigh- 
bourhood of Banbury ; whence I got them I know 
not :— 

** Aynho on the hill, 
Clifton in the clay, 
Drunken Deddington, 

And Yam Highway.” 
Yam, it must be explained, is the local pronun- 
iation of Hlempton, a hamlet in the parish of 
Deddineton. Epwarp H. Marsnatu. 
The Temple. 


Tam sorry to say that in the rhyme communi- 
eated from oral tradition by Mr. Horpvs, but 
which is also printed in Dr. Giles’s History of 
Witney, for “ Duckington dogs” should be sub- 
tituted “ Ducklington dogs,” the inhabitants of 
the village from which I write being those who 
ire t] ily designated. But it i 
not inhabitants to say whether the 
epithet is in the present d iy deserved or not. 
Also for “ Fawder” read “ Fawler.” 


W. D. Macray. 


s uncomplimentar 
t for one of those | 


Ducklington Rectory. 


A Tirtixe-Pix ix. 88, 229.)\—I have 
seen and tirled at an original tirling pin on the 
chief entrance door of the vicarage house at Oving- 
ham-on-Tyne, Northumberland, which has been in 
use from time immemorial. It is similar to the 
one described in Pereril of the Peak. J.T. F. 

Winterton, Brigg. 


“HopinG aGAinst Horr” (5 S, ix. 68, 94, 
258, 275.)—I suppose that the change in the 
Rheims version was made by Bishop Challoner. 
It is found in his edition. issued in 1749, while in 
the edition printed by Cousturier, in 1633, the 
original reading of 1582, “contrarie to hope,” 
preserved. I not find this text cited among 
the many which are referred to by Dr. H. Cotton 
in his volume entitled hemes and Doway. 

W. D. Macray. 


1s 


ao 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 

The Holy Bible according to the Authorized Version 
(A.D. 1611). With an Explanatory and Critical Com- 
mentary and a Revision of the Translation by Bishops 
and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Evited by 
F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter, &c. New Testa- 
ment. Vol. IL, S. Matthew, S. Mark, 8S. Luke. 
(Murray.) 

Two years have elapsed since the publication of the 

sixth and last volume of the Old Testament division of 

that edition of the Holy Scriptures which the enlightened 

Churchmanship of the late Lord Ossington had sug- 


gested as necessary to supply a far-spread and yet 
erowing want. During these two years the success 
which has attended this attempt “to put the general 


reader in possession of whatever information may be 
requisite to enxble him to understand the Holy Serip- 
tures, to give him as far as possible the same advantages 
as the scholar, and to sup; him with satisfactory 
answers to objections resting upon misrepresentation of 
the text,” has steadily increased ; and the appearance of 
this, the first volume of the New Testament with the 
Speaker's Commentary, will be weleomed by a large body 
of read t contains the Gospels of St. Matthew, 
St. Mark, and St. Luke, with a long and interesting 
introduction by the Archbishop of York, who, it will be 
remembered, undertook to organize the plan for carrying 
| out the Speaker's suggestion by t co-operation of 
scholars selected for their Biblical learning, a task which 
he has thoroughly accomplished. The commentary and 
critical notes on the first twenty-six chapters of St. 
Matthew are by the late Dean Mansel, while f 


r those 


to the two concluding ch ipters (which, owing to the 
Dean’s death in July, 1871, were left incomplete) the 
editor, the Rev. Canon Cook, is responsible, as he is also 


for the commentary and critical notes on the Gospel of 
| St. Mark. The Bishop of St. Davids prepared his com- 
| mentary on St. Luke some years ago, but having been 
| 


unable to get it ready for the press, owing to the pressure 


| of episcopal duties, that task has also devolved upon the 
editor, who has added many valuable additional notes, 
Three more volumes will complete this i rtant work, 
creditable to all who have had any share in its prepara- 


tion, and eminently calculated to awaken and epread 
among us # reverent and intelligent study of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


The Great Dionysick Myth. By Robert Brown, Jun., 
F.S.A. Vol. Il. (Longmans & Co 
We shall have to wait yet awhile ere the veil be « ntirely 
lifted from the myth of Dionysus, in so far at least as 
that unveiling depends upon the unwearied exertions of 
Mr. Robert Brown. But even now his Bax Copnpa 
is an imposing one, crowded with many a strange name 
| and more strange orthography. We fear we are 
| still in so unregenerate a condition as to prefer the old- 
} fashioned Bac« hua to the modern “ Bak« hos, ce 
whom we always feel a latent doubt whether he 
be identified with that other potent Oriental 
“ Baksheesh.” Mr. Brown's minuteness of 
his favourite topic is worthy of a sounder cause than we 
are at present persuaded that he has embraced. Re- 
serving the possibility of conviction by of the 
| arguments to be adduced in his concluding volume, we 
do not yet feel able to give in our adhesion to the view 
which appears to be the cardinal point of Mr. Brown's 
theory, viz. that the Dionysiak Myth “covers the entire 
field of research” necessary to demonstrate the con- 
| clusion that “man has not gradually raised himself by 
his own unaided efforts from the lowest depths of belief 
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or conjecture, but that his career reveals a falling away 
from a simple trust in the supreme to complicated 
systems of perverted truth.” We should willingly grant 
that the careful and patient investigation of any myth, 
Solar, Dionysiak, Arthurian, or by whatsoever name 
called, may throw much light on the primitive religion 
of man, And within such limits Mr. Brown has done a 
great deal of good hard work. But we cannot admit that 
any one myth covers the entire field of research, and 
herein therefore lies, in our judgment, the radical 
weakness of Mr. Brown's theory. In all such attempts 
to make a part do the work of the whole there is a 
necessary one-sidedness, an inevitable straining of mean- 
ings, however unconsciously to the writer. Having got 
hold of a “horned divinity,” Mr. Brown cannot let the 
unfortunate island Kerastis take its name from the 
simple fact of its shape, but must press that name into 
the service of his divinity. His presentment of a 
Japanese Dionysus is truly formidable, not to say re- 
pulsive. We should not be surprised if those who may 
worship before it were to do so, as we lately heard a 
Hindoo gentleman state to be his own habit, with closed 
eyes. Mr. Brown must surely have been nodding, like 
the good Homer, when he introduced, at p. 137, a 
reference to “ Porphery, De Axtro Nymph,” a writer 
and a title alike unknown to us. 


Memories of our Great Towns, with Anecdotic Glean‘nas 
concerning their Worthies and Oddities (1860-1877). 
By Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Memories of our Great Towns, a posthumous work of Dr. 

Doran, which as the latest outcome of his genial, 

versatile, and scholarly mind has a special interest for 

readers of “N. & Q..” consists of a series of notices, which 
first appeared in the Atheneum, of places selected for 
annual meetings of the British Association for the 

Advancement of Science. The period between 1860 and 

1877 is comprised in the series, the latest paper de- 

scribing Plymouth, the scene of last summer's gathering. 

One of Dr. Doran’s latest tasks was to complete the 

revision of the sheets, and restore them with his own 

hand to the printer. The volume constitutes thus his 
latest accomplishment. It has every grace of his 
singularly happy and attractive style. It is a mere 
commonplace of criticism to say that no living writer 
could furnish information so curious, so varied, and so 
full of interest. Whether gossiping about the muster 
of Yorkshire squires at Doncaster; chronicling the 
appearance of those ‘* famous wits” to whom Cambridge, 
albeit not always an «/ma mater, proved herself “ native 
or hospitable”; depicting the strife for precedency 
between Dundee and Perth; dwelling upon the presence 
at Norwich ot “beauty so abounding, so dazzling, so 
intoxicating,” that the place has ever since remained 
famous; describing the growth of Brighton beneath 
princely patronage; or crystallizing into a few delight- 
ful sentences the comic history of the Plymouth stage, 

Dr, Doran is always unapproachable. 

In the account of the coach journey to Bath before 
the days of railways, and in the picture of the gentle- 
men between Marlborough and Sandy Lane looking in 
anticipation of highwaymen “ to their silver-hilted rips,” 
hiding “their watches in their boots,” and stowing 
“away their guineas in places where robbers always 
looked for them,” we have a perfect reproduction of old 
life, and at the same time a capital specimen of Dr. 
Doran’s gentle humour. How pleasantly expressed, too, 
is the contrast between Bath in 1720 and the same place 
in 1864! “To-day the philosophers may communicate 
through the telegraph wires with friends at a distance, 
at a low tariff, and in a few minutes. 
fifty years ago the Bath express letter office would carry 


4 hundred and 


| night, and charge 2/. ls. for the service.” A propea@ 
F. 


| needless to say that there is not in the volume a dull pag 


| to this rule we can make no exception. 


your message to London, at any time, in a day ang 


Liverpool Dr. Doran chronicles the answer of G. 

who, when too drunk to play Richard IIT. as annoy 
and confronted with a demand for an apology, exclaimes 
“with a haughty scorn and a halting logic,‘ Apology! 
from me to you? Why there isn’t a brick in your tows 
that is not cemented with the blood of a slayei™ 
Glasgow clubs furnish a chapter of capital gossip, § 
second describes with incomparable fidelity the ecom 
tricities of Bradford dialect, and a third presentsa fal 
and picturesque account of the nobility of Devon. Ie@ 


or a page that the seeker after amusement or informp 
tion can afford to omit. 


Mr. H. T. Rriey, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, so wall 
known as the editor of the Liber Albus, the Chronidg 
of Thomas Walsingham, and other historical work 
of the Middle Ages, died at Croydon last Sunday, afte 
an _ ss which had been brought on by hard mental 
work, 

Mr. Mvrray announces, amongst other works in ti 
press :—The Student's Edition of the Speaker's Com 
mentary on the Bible,—Memoir of Bishop Stanley, revi 
and enlarged by the Dean of Westminster,—A New Life 
of Albert Diirer,—The Psalter of David, according to ths 
Great Bible of 1539, with introduction and notes by 
Prof. Earle of Oxford,—and Murray's Alphabeial 
Handbook for England and Wales. 


Aotices to Correspondents. 

Ie must call special attention to the following notict= 

Ow all communications should be written the nameand 
.ddress of the sender, not necessarily for publication, bat 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

W. H. F.—The inscription merely signifies that the 
instrument was made at Cremona, formerly celebrated 
for its violins and musical strings. 

Ron Roy is referred to our notice of Dr. Rogerts 
Genealogical Memoirs of the Scottish House of Christit, 
ante, p. 220. 

ron.—We shall be glad to forward the cutting 
A. J. M. 

J. C. F.—The passage quoted from Macaulay’s History 
is well known. 

Gwavas will greatly oblige by writing his communi¢t 
tions on separate pieces of paper. 

A. 8. (Princeton, New Jersey.)—Have you consulted 
Murray’s Handbook to Italy? 

A. Bureett.—We hardly think that, under the @& 
cumstances, the subject is suited to our columns. 

W. G. D. F.—Most probably an ordinary visitor's 
handbook to the cathedral would answer your purpose. 

T. C. Apams (Malta.)—Your query is simply in 
explicable. 

W. Gatarty.—Apply to a second-hand bookseller. 

Grorcr Wuite.—It will appear. 

Sr. Swirnty.—Letter forwarded. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’”’ —Advertisements 
3usiness Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 
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